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The Remington-Ran 
Merger 


By Charles W. Wood 








Investors Will Exceed 
Wage Earners 
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“King Cotton” Fights For 
Textile Leadership 
By William A. McGarry 


Can Jobber Swim Against 
Tide of Direct Selling? 


By Edmund Brown, Jr. 
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ONSIDER how high the 

labor cost would be if rolls, 
or buns, or cookies were baked 
one at a time! Yet, in many 
industries, hundreds of parts 
are produced upon a unit basis 
that lend themselves to mass 
production in Bakelite Molded. 


One closing of the press com- 
pletely molds 16 of the phone 
mouth-pieces, 10 of the perco- 
lator handles, 24 of the radio 
tube bases or 20 of the ignition 
coil caps. And but one man is 
required to operate the press. 


Bakelite molded parts are 


c bake. shop teaches 
mass production 


strong, but light in weight; 
have permanent color and high 
lustre. They do not absorb 
moisture, and resist oil, heat 
and most acids. Metal inserts 
may be solidly embedded, and 
any necessary lettering formed 
in the molding operation. 
Bakelite engineers and_ re- 
search laboratories would wel- 
come an opportunity to cooper- 
ate with you in adapting the 
advantages and economies of 
Bakelite to your needs. Our 
interesting booklet 43, “Bake- 
lite Molded” is mailed on re- 
quest. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
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, Chicago Office: 636 W. 22nd St. 
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a Your Investments 
successful....and SAFE 


Others are making big 
profits consistently... 
year after year. This 
advertisement shows 
how. 


"hs tell any man who has 


had even a little experience with . 


the stock market that there is a 
sure way to achieve investment 
success is to arouse at once a feel- 
ing of skepticism. He has seen 
his favorite stocks go down for 
no apparent reason. He has seen 
others go soaring up, apparently 
with the same lack of logic. In- 
side information has proved un- 
reliable. So-called expert advice 
has cost him money. He is frankly 
unconvinced. 


Confidence Through Proof 


For 23 years the Brookmire or- 
ganization has dealt with skeptical 
investors—men who must be 
shown. For 23 years the Brook- 
mire organization has convinced 
these men that there zs a way to 
achieve investment success. It has 
convinced them in the only way 
possible—by results! It has dem- 
onstrated to investors that 
through the Brookmire method 
of investing, higher returns can 






® 


be obtained consistently than they 
had ever believed possible. 


Unseen Forces . 


There are forces constantly work- 
ing behind the market—economic 
forces over which the investcr has 
no control. Control, however, is 
not necessary, if these forces are 
understood and foreseen. Brook- 
mire’s has made a business of fore- 
seeing them. Investments based 
on Brookmire advice have con- 
sistently been safe and profitable. 
Small investors, large investors, 
international bankers and indus- 
trial concerns use Brookmire Ser- 
vice year after year. 


A Definite Service 


Brookmire’s tells its clients what 
stocks to buy, 
when to buy them, 
and when to sell 
them. Weekly, 
fortnightly and 
monthly bulletins 
are sent to all sub- 
scribers. Yet these 
form only a part 
of this unusually 
comprehensive 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Service. Subscribers consult in per- | 


son or by letter with the Brook- 


mire organization on any specific 


investment question. Their per- 
sonal needs and problems are 
carefully watched by a board of 
trained economists. Supplement- 
ing, this, lists of stocks are recom- 
mexided at proper times. Most 
sat.stactory profits have resulted 
yeat after year. 


The Value of This Coupon 


This coupon will bring you a current 
set of Bulletins about security move- 
ments now and facts concerning the 
Service itself. It will bring you a com- 
plete outline of an investment method 
that will help to speed you safely along 
the road to economic independence 


through investment success. As it has | 


helped others in the past, as it is help- 
ing them today, so also can Brookmire 
Service help you. Return this coupon 
now for a summary of its purpose and 
scope. A specific report on what to do 
now in securities will be included. 
No obligation is involved. Send the 
coupon today. 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
I should like to learn more about your Service. 


Please send latest bulletins advising on what to 
do now and a copy of your descriptive booklet. 
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A 
CONVENIENT 
WAY 


TO 


SUBSCRIBE 


ol. 


Just fill in and 
mail coupon below 
to enter new or re- 
newal subscription 


===--Fill in—Tear off — Mail ------- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian 
Postage; $1.00 extra for Foreign Postage). Send me 
Forbes Magazine for one year—twice a month—24 
issues. 
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The Pessimist: The Optimist 
a Dialogue on the Outlook 


HE Pessimist—I don’t like 
the way things are going. 
The Optimist—Why? What 

things? 

Pessimist—Lots of them. 

Optimist—Be specific. 

Pessimist—All our prosperity is 
dependent upon our agriculture, and 
you know that it is in bad shape near- 
ly everywhere, including the Middle 
West and the South. 

Optimist—You’re wrong. It used 
to be true, but it isn’t true to-day, 
that all prosperity depends upon ag- 
riculture. That was true when we 
were little more than an agricultural 
nation. But we are now more of an 
industrial than an agricultural nation. 
We export more manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods than pro- 
ducts of the farm. And our total 
manufactured goods represents more 
in dollars and cents than our total 
farm products. Besides, our agricul- 
tural conditions are at least better 
than they were during the last two 
or three years, except in the South. 
But May cotton has crossed 14 cents 
and probably will rise more. 

Pessimist—Well, you can’t deny 
that the building boom is doomed. 
And remember that some 18,000,000 
people are supported directly or in- 
directly by building 


Reported by B. C. Forbes 


Pessimist—I suppose you forget 
that a Presidential election is not far 
off. It’s sure to be a bitter fight, and 
we know what Presidential campaigns 
do to business. 

Optimist—Sometimes they do 
nothing to business. If President 
Coolidge announces that he will run, 
industry and business will not feel 
in the slightest alarmed over the out- 
come. It’s many years since we had 
an Administration enjoying so thor- 
oughly the confidence of business. 
Even Coolidge’s political opponents 
admit that he is “safe.” . 

Pessimist—One thing you can’t 
laugh off is this terrible orgy of in- 
stalment buying. It can have no good 
end. 

Optimist—It won’t have any end. 
It has become part and parcel'of our 
permanent way of doing business. 
We have always had instalment buy- 
ing, only it has broadened out dur- 
ing the last few years. I’ll admit that 
it was running pretty wild a year ago 
and eighteen months ago; but at least 
the worst abuses have been wiped 
out. I can’t see much ground for 
alarm now. 

Pessimist—Lean years always fol- 
low fat years. We have had our fat 
years. It’s time to look out. After 


such a spell as we have had of break- 
ing records, we must expect the 
breaking of many concerns. 
Optimist—The terribly violent up- 
swings and down-swings we experi- 
enced in the past are, I believe, over. 
The conditions which brought panics 
have been abolished. This country 
has settled down to so-called hand- 
to-mouth buying. That wasn’t feas- 
ible before. Whenever business be- 
came good, almost every merchant 
and manufacturer began to order 
goods and materials away ahead, be- 
cause: they knew that the railroads 
would become choked and would not 
be able to make prompt deliveries. 
When the scramble set in, speculative 
buying became more pronounced as 
the delays on the railroads became 
more serious. After the inevitable 
reaction set in, inventories were of 
unmanageable proportions. Also, 
past booms invariably brought such 
demands for money that rates went 
to impossible heights. There simply 
wasn’t enough money or credit to fi- 
nance the inflation. Our Federal Re- 
serve currency system has remedied 
all that. Money panics are over in 
this country. And, of course, our 
railroads have proved capable of 
moving traffic promptly even when 
industry and business 
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~) have been making 
amazing new records. 
Pessimist — You 

persist in looking 


through such rosy-col- 
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Optimist — It will 

be natural for build- of DOLLARS 

ing to decrease mod- {70 

erately, IT admit. But goo 

at that you can’t argue 

for a moment that |so0 

there will not be spent 

this year many, many {490 

millions—even billions 

—more than was spent {300} 

in pre-war years. 

Don’t forget that a [#00 

vast amount of public 

building has been 1100 

purposely held up 0 

awaiting a lull in Pe 
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ored glasses that I 
suppose you don’t 








see that even the auto- 
mobile industry is rid- 
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ing for a fall? 
Optimist—For some 








1926 


slowing-up, yes. For 
a fall, no. At the 
very worst you can 
count upon automobile 
production and sales 
this year exceeding 
those of any other 
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IKE the pendulum of a clock, 
the stocks of a great dis- . , 
tributing organization area 
steadying force on the wheels 
of business. 
So it is that 60,000 Graybar 
electrical supplies, moving in 
a steady stream from maker to 
user, help to maintain that vital 
balance between supply and de- 
mand. They help the user to 
get what he needs when he 
needs it. They help the maker 
to plan smooth and systematic 
production schedules. ) 
60,000 items. Sixty distribut- 
ing houses. Fifty-eight years 
of experience. There you have 
a complete measure of the dis- 
tributing machinery which 
Graybar contributes to the 
world of business. 








Graybar Electric'Co. 
Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street,.New York City 
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“King Cotton” Fights to Hold 
Textile Leadership 


Scientific Research and New Processes of Manufacture, Under Guidance of 
Edwin Farnham Greene and the Pacific Mills Begin to Give Cotton a 
Fashionable Standing—Rejuvenation of New England and the 

Whole Industry Forecast—Traveling 


NCE upon a time, when a 
() foreign princess came on a 
visit to the United States, it 
was the custom of society women 
ty start a mad rush to their dress- 


makers for gowns in the mannér of 
the royal visitor.. A lot of 


By William A. MMu@aney 


cific is one of the oldest and largest 
corporations in the field, with a ca- 
pacity of eight hundred miles of fin- 
ished cloth every day. Being one of 
the oldest units, it might naturally be 
supposed to have acquired a full 


Style Shows 


Betore going into these in detail, 
it may be just as well to get the back- 
ground. A great deal of misinforma- 
tion is in current circulation about 
the textile industry. 

Some of the causes of its diffi- 
culties were beyond the 





good American money 
was consumed. in cable 
tolls, fabrics were shipped 
across the Atlantic in ex- 
press steamers, and 
fashion was partially ap- 
peased. 

A little later, the women 
who were unable to pay 
the prices of private dress- 
‘makers and the cost of im- 
ported goods began to 
scour the shops for mate- 
rials in the foreign mde, — 
-or something like it. In 
due time—anywhere from 
two months to six—the 
mills responded, to some 
extent, and the fabrics, or 
something like them, ap- 
‘peared on the counters of 
dry goods and department 
stores throughout the 
country. 

That method of meeting 
the style demands of:a na- 
tion, however, was once 
upon a time. To-day the 
big and ancient business 
of textiles is operating on 
a much more scientific 
basis. Ask any alert cot- 
ton goods man about the 
fabrics he was showing 








control of the industry; 
for instance, the very rad- 
ical change in the number 
and style of garments 
worn by women. This in 
itself was responsible for 
a tremendous decrease in 
the consumption of cot- 
tons. Many who pride 
themselves on keeping 
abreast of the times seem 
ready to believe the in- 
dustry has seen its best 
days. It has been implied 
that cotton fabrics are out 
of date, as well as meth- 
ods of producing and sell- 
ing them. Even when the 
Cotton Textile Institute 
was formed, perhaps the 
only question raised in 
many pessimistic minds 
was how much of the in- 
dustry might be salvaged. 
“When people fix their 
attention on the dark side 
of things,” -said Mr. 
Greene, “they are unable 
to ‘see the whole picture. 
The fact is that the tex- 
tile industry as a whole 
‘ has been profitable in 
spite of the revolutionary 
changes of the past few 








last Fall in. Rumanian 
motifs and designs. He 
will tell you the goods 
were on his counters 
ready for the buyers the 
day Queen Marie sailed 
up New York Bay. 
What he may not be 
able to tell you is that a hitherto un- 
written tale of a new epoch in an 
old industry lies back of that kind of 
‘precise balancing of supply against 
‘demand. Search for that story led 
to the Pacific Mills and to Edwin 
Farnham Greene, its treasurer. Pa- 





Edwin Farnham Greene 


Treasurer of the Pacific Mills, one of the oldest and largest 
and also, as this article reveals, one of the most progressive 
companies in the textile field. “When people fix their atten- 
tion on the dark side of things,” 
unable to see the whole picture. The fact is that the textile 
industry as a whole has been profitable in spite of 


lutionary changes of the past few years.” 


share of the ultra conservative spirit 
popularly believed to permeate the 
industry. Yet to-day few of those 
who know what’s what in the textile 
field will be disposed to question Pa- 
cific’s leadership in instituting pro- 
gressive methods. 


says Mr. Greene, “they are 


years. Anyone who cares 
to look up the annual re- 
ports may verify this for 
himself. When I speak of 
the industry as a whole, I 
am of course includirg 
woolens and_ worsteds, 
rayons and silks, along 
with cotton products. 

“It is true that the cotton section 
of the textile industry, faced by an 
entirely new set of business condi- 
tions, has suffered severely in the 
past few years. But even during the 
period of readjustment to these new 


the revo- 
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conditions, it is likewise true that some 
of the oldest and strongest of the 
mills have gone right on paying divi- 
dends. 

“This applies even to companies 
still doing all of their business in 
New England. 

“One of the great fallacies about 
textiles is that the whole industry is 
shifting to the South. Pacific has 
built one new Southérn mill and 
owns others in the South. But in 
our case and in most other instances 
these mills in the South represent ex- 
pansion. We have not materially re- 
duced our capacity in New England. 
I do not know of any big unit of the 
industry which has transferred all its 
operations to the South. 

“And while we are illuminating 
the textile picture it may be just as 
well to point out that, in spite of the 
readjustment in this industry, New 
England as a whole is also still pros- 
perous, and has been. At no time 
during the past few years have the 
bank clearings failed to show a sub- 
stantial increase. This great district 
is still one of the chief capital reser- 
voirs of the nation. 

“For example, New England 
people, I am told, own half of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. And New 
England is still a great reservoir of 
skilled labor. 

“The textile industry—and this in- 
cludes cottons—is turning to better 
days. It was not an easy matter, 
but the turn is being accomplished ; 
make no mistake about that. Inso- 
far as the textile industry is con- 
cerned, it is necessary only to point 
out that clothing is second in the 
list of the three great human neces- 
sities. The world must have cloth” 

Illustrating the transition, Mr. 
Greene outlined a series of modern- 
izations already put into effect by 








New Era Promised In 
Cotton Industry 


ACIFIC Mills in this 

country have promoted 
pure research in the field of 
cotton manufacturing through 
advanced courses taken by 
men in two of the leading 
universities. 

Exhibitions of cotton goods, 
designed in a measure to 
compete with silk, have been 
given in department stores 
throughout America. 

The result promises a new 
era for cotton goods with 
consequent rejuvenation of 
the industry, both in New 
England and the South. 

In the article here present- 
ed, Edwin Farnham Greene, 
Treasurer of Pacific Mills, 
which turns out 800 miles of 
cotton cloth every day and is 
a prime mover in_ this 
new cotton era, explains its 
importance. It is_ believed 
that cotton is coming to better 
days. Instead of continuing 
to lose caste as a lowly fabric, 
it is finding new favor in all 
countries. Some of the fam- 
ous couturiers of France are 
giving attention to cotton in 
their newest creations. 




















Pacific. Some of these, notably im- 
provements in manufacturing meth- 
ods, had their origin years ago. 
Pacific was a pioneer in the field of 
research, and some of its efforts in 
this direction were well started be- 
fore the war. Other improvements 
were introduced following the de- 
pression of cottons. 

The stylists are in this category. 

















One of the plants of Pacific Mills at Lyman,.S. C. The mill is on the main line 
of the Southern Railway and has its own town of 350 modern houses, a school, 


churches, a bank, and a community building 
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Their efforts result in such mer- 
chandising exploits as that referred 
to above—the marketing~ of fabrics 
in designs reflecting Rumanian peas- 
ant embroidery effects, simultaneous 
with the arrival of Queen. Marie. 
Before the day of the stylist, it 
was the custom of the mills to 
style their lines from the advance 
flow of orders from their dealers. 
Hand to mouth buying proved the 
futility of this practice and also 
helped to bring about the textile de- 
pression. 

It was Mr. Greene who sensed 
the advantage to Pacific Mills of 
developing the idea of keeping 
ahead of the styles instead of fol- 
lowing them. Some idea of the ex- 
tent to which the cotton industry 
had been bound up in tradition may 
be gleaned from the statement that 
one of the stylists he employed was 
perhaps the first woman in this 
country to have a place in the mer- 
chandising organization and a voice 
in the making of cotton cloth patterns. 

The industry always had been oper- 
ated by men, and at first the idea of 
employing a woman was regarded as 


. revolutionary. 


The stylists head a Pacific style 
bureau. It is their function to visit 
the fashion centers of the world from 
Palm Beach to Biarritz for advance 
information on trends in colors and 
designs. They correlate this informa- 
tion and put it into definite shape for 
guiding the production of new color- 
ings and patterns, co-operating not 
only with manufacturing, but also 
with merchandising executives. The 
result is a complete reversal of the 
old procedure and a speeding up of 
the whole process. 


Traveling Style Shows 


Pacific carried its style work a step 
farther by holding style shows in de- 
partment stores. At these exhibits, 
finished costumes made from advance 
patterns supplied by the pattern com- 
panies have been displayed on living 
models. The women of the country 
thus had demonstrated to them the 
suitability of cotton fabrics for 
dresses in the latest modes. Pacific 
and a number of other mills are co- 
operating in a traveling style shown 
this year. 

“We are no longer making and 
selling just mere bolts of cloth,” Mr. 
Greene remarked, in describing the 
new spirit of the organization. “We 
follow through and visualize our 
goods in finished form as dresses and 
what not. Thus they are manufac- 
tured with an intelligent conception 
of their ultimate use. One of the 
old-time attitudes in the industry was 
that cottons were staple and people 
had to have them. During the years 
when high priced substitutes were be- 
yond the reach of the great mass of 
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buyers, and cheap substitutes had not 
been invented, there was no keen 
competition and that policy worked. 
Our Spring line of ten numbers in 
what are called wash goods was 
plenty in 1908. 

“What was true in other years is 
still true in principle—the world must 
have its fabrics. But the preference 
of the world for type of fabric, color 
and design is changing all the time. 
The industry and its units. will pros- 
per in accordance with their ability 
to keep up with this changing pref- 
erence. In contrast to 1908, our 
present line of wash goods for Spring 
consists of some fifty numbers. 


Adopted by Style Leaders 


“Some of the famous couturiers 
abroad are giving attention to cottons 
in their newest creations, because cot- 
tons have been highly styled. 

“Its adoption of research work and 
applied science is one measure of an 
industry’s progressiveness. 

“Pacific mills now has a program 
of research that starts with the raw 
cotton and goes into every major ac- 
tivity of the business right up to the 
sale of the finished products. It is 
organized and continuous research. 

“It starts with the raw material be- 
cause an assured steady delivery of 


uniformly good raw cotton promotes . 


smooth weaving and processing in the 





company’s mills. Pacific made its 
own survey of the cotton region to 
assure that flow, and now has its own 
shipping agency in Memphis. 

“A miniature cotton mill, the only 
one of its kind in existence, is con- 
tinuously operated in Boston by Pa- 
cific and affiliated interests. It is me- 
chanically equipped for duplicating 
the operations of the large mills. Ex- 
periments are made there to improve 
mechanical processing of cotton. A 
laboratory is connected with the mill. 
Instruments invented there are found 
nowhere else. 

“One of them tests the evenness of 
yarn by making it photograph its own 
imperfections ! 

“That assures the kind of yarn to 
produce evenly woven cloth, and that 
kind. of cloth prints better. finisles 
better and will give superior wear. 

“Similar work is going on in con- 
nection with chemical and ‘nishing 
processes. The company is not con- 
tent in any of its operations to be in- 
fluenced by pure theory on the one 
hand, or the habits of bygone gen- 
erations on the other. It seeks first 
to know why, then to know how, and 
finally to apply this knowledge to 
practical purposes. 

“The chemical department in the 
print works, for example, is so or- 
ganized that chemists in charge of 
the four departments have sufficient 





Styles in cotton goods produced by the Pacific Mills and exhibited in the traveling style show of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, to help rejuvenate the industry. 


time to engage in new and original 
research. 

“Recently we have promoted pure 
research through advaneed courses 
taken by men at two of the great uni- 
versities.” 

Pacific Mills makes a diversity of 
goods. Its output now consists of 
cotton, wool and cotton and rayon 
goods, all finished products. They 
are for men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear, complete from undergarments 
to street clothing, and for household 
uses of every familiar description. In 
its cotton finishing plants the com- 
pany uses cotton cloth representing 
the product of a million and a half 
spindles. 


Flexibility of Organization 


The southern mills have 234,000 
spindles, the northern mills 331,000, 
and the product of approximately 
935,000 is purchased in the open 
market. 

Pacific is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of finished cotton cloths and of 
worsted dress goods. Keeping step 
with changing conditions has en- 
forced many readjustments in the 
textile industry. The expansion of 
Pacific’s lines has been accompanied 
by a re-adaptation of equipment and 
a transference of workers’ skill to 
many new operations. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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IROHITO, the new Emperor of 
Japan, or Mikado, as his title is 
in the Sunrise Kingdom, has an up- 
to-date education, speaks many lan- 
guages, including English and French 
and is solidly behind the bigger busi- 
ness programs of 
modern Japan. 

The Emperor 
has immense 
wealth. His royal 
inheritance’ was 
colossal, to which 
he has added by 
wise and wide- 
spread invest- 
ments. 

There are many notable financial 
and commercial houses in Japan, 
“such as Suzuki, Mitsubishi and Mit- 
sui, owning mines, railways, factories, 
fleets'of steamers going to the prin- 
cipal ports of the world, vast mer- 
chandizing ‘systems, and offices in the 
leading cities, including New York 
and London.’ In some of these 
houses, the Emperor is actively in- 
terested. 

Adachi Kinnosuke, an author who 

writes in English as well as in Jap- 
‘ahese, says that his country banks on 
new prosperity and progress under 
their new Mikado. 
”* Although Hirohito is many times 
a millionaire and during his Euro- 
pean travels and studies was lavishly 
supplied with ‘funds, befitting a 
Crown Prince, the young man who is 
now ruler of Nippon was once caught 
without money in his pockets. In- 
cognito he was enjoying the sights of 
Paris. His first visit one day was to 
Eiffel Tower. There Hirohito bought 
a lot of picture post-cards and in 
true tourist style stopped to write 
messages to his royal family and 
friends in Tokio. 

When he reached into his pockets, 
he discovered that the royal gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber, in prepar- 
ing his informal suit, had not trans- 
ferred his purse. 

The Crown Prince’s facility in the 
French language came in handy in 
the crisis, and the “stranded” stran- 
ger, now Emperor of Japan, was able 
to arrange deferred payment. 

















Ree the simple job of selling 
pop-corn and peanuts to the po- 
sition of chairman of the commission 
which has just placed an order for 
a million dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing is the record of Ivan Allen of 


Atlanta. It took him a little over 
thirty years. 


In 1895 a country-bred youth en- 
tered the exposition in Atlanta. He 
had just about enough to pay his 
admission and immediately began to 
look around for a job. He happened 
to be near the concession which man- 
aged the sales of pop-corn and pea- 
nuts. Allen said to himself: “Guess 
I'll try that.” 


His selling methods then as now, 
full of pep and; life and enthusiasm, 
promptly attracted the attention of 
an exhibitor of typewriters. 

“How would you like to sell type- 
writers on commission, my lad?” the 
exhibitor asked. “T’ll give you a com- 
mission of $20 on every one you sell.” 

“When do I begin?” was Allen’s 

reply. 
. He sold so many and won himseii 
such a position among the trade that 
he was given a permanent job on the 
sales force of the biggest and best 
known office supply house in the city. 
He liked the business so well that he 
now heads the largest house of its 
kind in that part of the country and 
was the delegate of the American 
Stationers at the recent convention in 
London. 

Allen thinks quickly and moves 
fast. Not long ago he went to the 
top of a mountain which had on it an 
interesting old fort and which looked 
down on the valley where he was 
born. 

“This place is interesting,” said 
Allen, “and I think it has hidden op- 
portunities. I guess I'll buy it.” He 
did.. Later on he went up to take a 
further view. The valley below stret- 
ched out invitingly. “I like that val- 
ley,” said Allen, and he accordingly 
added it to his holdings. Plans for 
the development of both are in his 
head. 

It’s a long trail from selling pop- 
corn to helping to bring a pay-roll 


of $8,000,000 a year to Atlanta and 


then heading a Forward Atlanta 
Commission which is spending $1,- 
000,000 to tell the rest of the country 
something of Atlanta’s advantages. 


FRIEND of Edison, returning 
A from a visit to the inventor, 
following his 80th anniversary 
tribute, brings back an interesting 
story. 

“T called Edison’s attention to 
the news in circulation that a com- 
mittee had been unable to find a 
mountain in Vermont to name 


after his great friend, President 
Calvin Coolidge. 

“The wizard of a thousand in- 
ventions looked up from his work, 
and smiled. 

“No mountain high enough,” 
commented Edison. 


HARLES M. SCHWAB needs 
no introduction in America. He 
is likewise famous and _ popular 


- abroad. Lloyd George, Kitchener, 


Winston Churchill and other British 
leaders counted on him throughout 
the War. Admiral 
Fisher, the fight- 
ing Bob Evans of 
England, was his 
admiring friend. 

It is well 
known how the 
steel magnate hur- 
ried to London 
and put the 
Bethlehem Steel 
Works at the command of Kitchener 
of Khartoum, the British War 
Lord. 

Through Winston Churchill, Bar- 
ton Hepburn and others interesting 
details of great historic value have 
recently come to light regarding 
Schwab’s further services as an in- 

















dustrial prince during the war. These 


relate to his construction of 20 sub- 
marines for the British Admiralty. 

The British authorities said 15 
months would be the approved time 
for construction. Schwab said he 
would undertake to have the 20 sub- 
marines ready in nine months. 

For every week saved from the 
scheduled time, Schwab was offered 
a premium, for every week overtime 
he was to pay half the sum, as pen- 
alty. 

In America he stirred red-hot en- 
thusiasm throughout the plant. 
“We're going to win that premium, 
and it’s all to be distributed among 
you and your workmen,” he said at 
a council of his lieutenants in steel. 

They won; one foreman’s share in: 
the $2,500,000 bonus earned being 
$100,000. It is characteristic of both 
Schwab and the British Government 
that the work, involving millions, was. 
carried out without a contract. 

Schwab, recently arrived in Eng- 
land, on his way to southern France, 
was received flatteringly by the press 
and by public men. 

_ This was the first lap of his seven- 
tieth round-trip to Europe. As a 


trans-Atlantic commuter, he holds a 
record. 
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How “Movie” Industry Got on 
Sound Financial Basis 


More than $181,000,000 of Securities Floated by Principal Motion Picture 
Producers in Last Two Years—Leading Banks and Brokers Now Spon- 
sor Stock and Bond Issues—How Leaders of Industry Won the 


Confidence of Wall Street 


employee of one of the largest 

motion picture producing com- 
panies needed some money quickly. 
He took ten shares of his company’s 
stock, Famous Players-Lasky, to his 
banker and asked for a loan, with 
the stock as collateral. The banker 
said : 

“That is not satisfactory collateral. 
Making motion pictures is not a busi- 
ness—it’s a gamble. No business that 
pays million dollar salaries to its 
workers, and they not even execu- 
tives, can be a real business. All 


|: was only ten years ago that an 


that we.ever hear about the industry | 


is how extravagantly it is run. Sorry, 
but no loan.” 

To-day that banker, and every 
other banker, will lend eighty ‘to 
ninety per cent..of the value of that 








By Johnson Heywood 


same stock or similar securities. He 
as well as a dozen others likewise 
will lend to that same company for 
its current needs on its plain note, 
just as if it were producing some 
prosaic commodity such as steel, 
canned beans or union suits. 
Among the New York banks 
which have regular dealings with mo- 
tion picture concerns are such con- 
servative and well run institutions as 







































































the National City, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company, the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the 
National Bank+of Commerce. That 
does not pretend to be a complete list. 
It is merely intended to be typical of 
the kinds of institutions which are 
glad to have commercial banking re- 
lations with the soundly managed 
concerns in the movie industry, such 
as Loew’s, Inc., United Artists, Ed- 
ucational Pictures, Paramount 
Broadway Corporation, Famous 
Players-Lasky, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, First National, Warner 
Brothers, Roxy Theatres Corpora- 
tion, Universal Pictures Corporation, 
Fox Film Corporation, and others. 
In the same way, well-known in- 
vestment bankers seek the chance to 























A few of the men who have helped to make the moving picture industry of America what it is to-day. They are (top row, 


left to right) Marcus Loew, president of Loew’s, Inc.; Will Hays, “Czar” of the industry; H. M. Warner, president of 
Warner Brothers; (bottom row) Jesse L. Lasky, first vice-president Famous Players-Lasky Corp.; Robert Lieber, president 
First National Pictures; S. L. Rothafel, better known as “Roxy”; William Fox, president Fox Film Corp., and Carl Laemmle, 





president Universal Pictures Corp. 
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handle new security issues for the 
motion picture concerns. Some who 
have done this are J. & W. Selig- 
man and Co., Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Company; Dil- 
lon Read & Company, the National 
City Company, Hallgarten & Co., 
Hayden, Stone & Company, Shields 
& Company, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
‘Here is a partial: list of motion 
picture securities publicly offered 
during the past two years. The to- 
tals of new offerings from December 
1, 1924, to November 30, 1926, have 
been as follows: 

Bonds offered through Wall Street 
banking houses, $53,625,000; stocks, 
$81,504,390; real estate bonds, 
$46,640,000; total, $181,769,390. 


A Hectic Growth 


Will H. Hays, called the Czar of 
.ne Movies, who is president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, discussed for 
Forses the early conditions and later 
trends in the industry as they effect 
the business status of the member 
companies. 

“The men who have pioneered in 
this industry,” said Mr. Hays, “have 
already accomplished wonderful 
things. Its development and its ac- 
complishments have been like an 
Arabian Night’s story. ; 

“There is little wonder that these 
crowded years have been in some re- 
Spects a chaos. The development of 
this industry in analogous to the de- 
velopment of no other. When keen 
men saw the commercial possibilities 
in it, they set out in feverish haste 
on the world old quest for gold, as 
the Forty-niners did when word came 
from Sutter’s Hill. 

“Picture pioneers set out to dig 
gold just as men went to Alaska when 
the Klondike flashed its invitation to 
the spirit of adventure. There has 
been competition of the fiercest kind, 
of course. There was no time taken 
for adequate reflection. The mere 
physical and mechanical expansion 
of the early years had been so rapid 
and so great that there was not time, 





Moving Pictures A Part 
of Big Business 


EN years ago banks de- 
clined to lend money on 
moving picture securities. 

The gross annual income of 
moving picture theatres in the 
United States approximates 
$350,000,000. 

The new securities issued 
in two years ending Decem- 
ber, 1926, amounted to up- 
wards of $181,000,000. 

In this article Will Hays, 
bankers, and moving picture 
magnates, discuss and explain 
the great business change. 

The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration has so recognized the 
moving picture industry as a 
part of big business that be- 
ginning the coming semester 
lectures will be given at Har- 
vard by Will Hays, Adolph 
Zukor, William Fox, Marcus 
Loew, Jesse Lasky, the 
Warner Brothers, Sydney R. 
Kent, A. H. Giannini, banker, 
and other authorities in mov- 
ing picture production and 
financing. 











and there was not the mood, to con- 
sider adequately the moral and the 
educational responsibilities inherent 
in this great new thing. 

“But those days are over. We are 
particularly engaged right now in an 
effort to eliminate waste and unneces- 
sary extravagance in production and 
distribution. This is the same sound 
judgment which translates itself into 
success by eliminating waste in any 
industry.” 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of 
the Bowery and East River National 
Bank and of the Bank of Italy in 
California, two banks which do much 
business with the motion picture in- 
dustry, says: “A film featuring such 
actors as Harold Lloyd, Norma Tal- 








. peal to the public. 
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madge, Douglas Fairbanks, and sim- 
ilar popular idols is as good security 
as cash. Such as these have a recog- 
nized value at the box-office. 

“There is no reason, our experi- 
ence shows, why motion picture pro- 
ducers cannot be financed along much 
the same lines as other industries. 
Credits are for the usual three to six 
months with an occasional one for a 
year. The borrower must, of course, 
be a going concern with a good record 
of consistent earnings and it must 
make statements which conform to 
the usual banking standards. 

“There are peculiarities to the busi- 
ness with which the banker must be 
conversant, but that is true of any 
industry with which the banker deals. 
Textiles, tanning, food products or 
automobiles—all have their peculiar 
problems. The banker must under- 
stand them before he can safely sup- 
ply their financial needs.” 

The change in the attitude of banks 
generally toward the motion picture 
industry was stated by Henry C. Von 
Elm, vice president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, as follows: 

“During the last five or six years 
there has been a material change in 
the relations existing between banks 
and the motion picture industry. Five 
years ago only a few banking institu- 
tions were disposed to extend to com- 
panies in this industry liberal lines on 
unsecured credit, but to-day many of 
the leading banks of the country are 
ready, anxious and willing to loan in 
substantial amounts. 

“Furthermore we find that the lead- 
ing companies in the industry are 
now able to dispose of their securities 
to bankers on most advantageous 
terms. This would have been quite 
impossible not more thn five years 


_ ago. 


Large Companies Good Risks 


“It is my opinion that to-day the 
leaders are on a sound financial basis.” 

Bankers agree that the large com- 
panies are safer risks than the small 
ones, and not solely because of their 
greater financial resources, It is not 
possibly definitely to forceast whether 
any particular picture will be a suc- 
cess. Even the directors are some- 
times fooled by the failure of what 
ought, by accepted tests, to be a suc- 
cess and occasionally by unexpected 
big successes of what they call the 
“bread and butter” pictures. 

The success of any producer is 
based upon getting a high average of 
successes. Therefore the big pro- 
ducer who gets out a great many dif- 
ferent pictures each year is not sub- 
ject to the risk taken even by the 
automobile manufacturer who puts 
out a new model which may not ap- 
The automobile 
man has all of his eggs in one basket. 
But the failure of one or two pictures 
will not seriously affect the gross 
earnings of the large company. The 
small producer however can easily be 
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wiped out by one unsuccessful pic- 
ture. 

The experience which a big pro- 
ducer gets from many productions 
makes him a surer prophet than the 
small one can be. All big producers 
have figures on past performance 
which provide an all but infallible 
guide. Famous Players-Lasky, for 
instance, has statistics and charts 
which show past results by actors, di- 
rectors and by kind of picture. 

This concern budgets every one of 
its pictures a year ahead, just about 
as accurately as other businesses 
more amenable to routine are able to 
budget their expenses, and a lot closer 
than many. 


Production on Business Basis 


According to Richard W. Saun- 
ders, comptroller of Famous Players- 
Lasky, his company as a rule is not 
more than 2 per cent. off its yearly 
budget. On twelve pictures which 
totaled a cost of $1,500,000 there was 
a difference of only $3,000 between 
the estimates made by the production 
and the financial departments, and 
the actual cost when they became his- 
tory were within the usual 2 per 
cent. That looks as though the in- 
dustry were on a business basis. 

The picture people have learned 
lessons in production which some 
very old businesses are just begin- 
ning to grasp. One is that waste 
comes from irregular, seasonal pro- 
duction. They have made great 














Bird’s-eye view of Universal City, California, the wonder city where Universal 


pictures are made. 


strides in ironing out the expensive 
peaks and valleys. 

According to Jesse L. Lasky it was 
the rule ten years ago for his com- 
pany (Famous Players-Lasky) to 
have seasonal slumps which dipped 
20 per cent. below the average rate 
of production and peaks of produc- 
tion which soared 40 per cent. above 
the normal. 
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Principal Security Offerings of the Motion Picture 
Industry During Last Two Years 


Form 


Bonds 
Common stock 


First pfd. stock 


Class “A” stock 2,550,000 McClure, Jones & Reed 
First pfd. stock 


Class “A” stock 5,000,000 l Pope & Richardson 


B. F. Keith, Inc. Bonds 


Class “A” stock 7,095,000 Offered to stockholders 
Common stock 10,954,350 Offered to stockholders 


Class “A” stock 12,500,000 1 eee, Thorne & Co. 


Debentures 


Conv. pfd. stock 4,000,000 {Spencer Trask & Co. 


Preferred stock 


Stanley-Crandall Co. of Wash. Bonds 5,000,000"; Brown Bros. £-@6. 
l Hayden, Stone & Co. 
{ E. B. Smith & Co. 
Stanley-Rowland-Clark Corp. Bonds 5,000,000 { Brown Bros. & Co. 


Common stock 20,582,400 Offered to stockholders 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Paramount Broadway Corp. Bonds 10,000,000 { Hallgarten & Co. 
Marshall Field, Glore 
Ward & Co. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. Notes 4,000,000 Goldman Sachs & Co. 


Amount Offering House 
$1,033,500 Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
540,000 Shields & Co. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
3,000,000 } Suede & Co. 


4,000,000 Shields & Company 
§ Mulliken & Roberts, Inc. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
6,000,000 , Lehman Brothers 
Bankers Trust Co. 


Eisele & King 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
, 14,925,000 5 eee City Co. 


J.& W. Seligman & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
2,000,000 Dillon, Read & Co. 


<F. B. Smith & Co. 


\ Hayden, Stone & Co. 
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By careful planning, by making 
certain that all available time is util- 
ized, his company is able to keep its 
production between a point 11 per 
cent. below normal for a short time 
in the Spring and only 33 per cent. 
above the average in the Summer. 
That would be good for most indus- 
tries. 

Lasky has figures to show that his 
factory, which he calls a “studio,” 
averages 90 per cent of capacity. This 
company says that its full time ac- 
tors are productive fully three-quar- 
ters of the time they are paid for. 

All of the big companies got to- 
gether some time ago and worked out, 
in connection with banker advisors, 
uniform forms for financial state- 
ments specially adapted to their needs. 
They also adopted standard methods 
for depreciating their inventories 
which are unusually conservative. 
Within three months after a picture 
is released the negative films are de- 
preciated to half of their cost, and 
they are entirely written off in two 
years, although they frequently go on 
bringing in rentals for some time 
longer. The positive films, those 
which ae actually shown in the thea- 
tres, are depreciated somewhat more 
rapidly so that they are written off 
at the end of the first year. 

What has caused the change in the 
attitude of bankers? 


Methods Approved by Bankers 


The producers say, two things 
chiefly: Improvement in business 
methods and the fact that these bank- 
ers have been shown that certain of 
the seemingly “unbusiness-like” meth- 
ods of which the industry has been 
accused are actually business-like and 
even downright conservative. 

Take the seeming extravagance of 
“shooting” fifty or sixty thousand 
feet of film for one picture and then 
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throwing away all but five thousand 
‘feet. It looks like a needless waste of 
a couple of thousand dollars, but ac- 
tually, as Mr. Lasky, vice-president 
of Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion says, it is really insurance agairist 
possiblé losses that might easily 
‘mount; up to thousands or hundreds 
‘of thousands of dollars. 

When’; Lasky talks about produc- 
ing expenses, he is talking about 
‘something He understands. He has 
‘pioneered in the production of mo- 
tion pictures: ° His first foray into 
the business was in partnership with 
Cecil B. DeMille. Later the original 
company was combined with the 
Famous Players Corporation with 
Lasky’s friend, Adolf Zukor as presi- 
dent. 

Lasky has watched at first hand 
the industry pass through all of its 
stages. He says: 

“Film costs but a few cents per 
foot. Our big costs are in sets and 
the salaries of actors and directors. 
Once we have the sets and the ac- 
tors ready it pays to take some scenes 
from several angles and to take them 
over and over with variations so that 
we will be reasonably sure that it will 
not be necessary to go out to that 
same location at a later date and re- 
take the scene. We have learned that 
from costly experience. Taking 
plenty of footage is about the cheap- 
est form of insurance against loss that 
any business could want.” 


High Salaries Justified 


While he admits that in the early 
days there was undoubtedly a lot of 
extravangance in production, he ex- 
cuses it on the ground that the pro- 
ducers were groping their ways. No 
one knew from a technical stand- 
point what could and what could not 
be done with the motion picture 
camera. Nor did they know exactly 
what the public wanted in the way of 
stories or scenes. They could not 
forecast exactly what props would be 
necessary to get the desired effects. 

Therefore it was not uncommon 
for a company to get out on location 
at great expense, with a payroll of 
hundreds of dollars an hour—only 
to find that certain properties were 
needed and that the nearest source of 
supply was a hundred miles away 
across a desert. Almost any expense 
was warranted to get it on the job 
quickly. 

Such things happen in the other 
and well regulated businesses. For 
example, a carload of oil shipped a 
thousand miles by express on the 
order of a highly conservative firm of 
public utility operators to prevent a 
loss that would have amounted to 
several times the express charges. 

To the layman it seems extrava- 
gant to spend many days and a pile of 
money to build a set and then to 
burn it down in a minute or two for 
the sake of a scene that may be on 
the screen for only a few seconds. 
But that expense may assure the suc- 


cess of a picture costing several hun- 
dred thousand dollars which, with- 
out it, would be a failure. 

For a long time the salaries paid 
to directors and actors discouraged 
bankers. It did not seem like good 
sense or good business to pay a pretty 
girl of eighteen a salary from two to 
five times as much as the presidents 
of even the biggest banks get after 
forty years of training and experi- 
ence. 


Popular Names Insure Success 


There is no doubt that the salaries 
of some stars have been exaggerated, 
yet salaries of from $100,000 to 
$300,000 a year are common. The 
salaries of Tom Meighan, Richard 
Dix, Tom Mix, Corrine Griffith, Col- 
leen Moore, Pola Negri, John Gilbert 
and “Ronald Colman fall within that 
range. Those stars who own their 
producing organizations, and so get 
profits rather than salaries, do much 
better than the salaried ones as a 
rule. Among such are Douglas Fair- 
banks, Mary Pickford, Gloria Swan- 
son, Harold Lloyd and Buster Kea- 
ton. 

When one considers that the name 
of a well-known star is a sort of 
trade mark, in effect, that has a 
definite box-office value, the high 
salaries paid the possessors of those 
names is easily understandable. 

Some of the big producers have 
tried to develop stars in an effort to 
bring about a more favorable balance 
between the supply of actors and the 
demand for their services. They 
have operated schools for embryonic 
stars, so that the supply could be in- 
creased. The success so far has not 
been notable. 

The drawing power of certain stars 
has been so completely proved that 
producers bid against each other for 
their services, and salaries go up. 
While those salaries are charged 
against production costs they are in 
a way partly selling expense. They 
assure the box-office success of the 
picture. A picture featuring one of 
the more popular stars practically 
never flops. 


New Financial Methods 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, president of 
Universal Pictures Corporation, says: 

“The motion picture is a business. 
Tt can offer legitimate financial secur- 
ity to those who invest in it. Because 
Wall Street didn’t understand the 
film way f cataloguing its resources 
the impression prevailed for a long 
time that a film investment was a 
risky one. Wall Street doesn’t think 
so any more. As soon as the picture 
companies took steps to make their 
statements, balance sheets and busi- 
ness methods and periods correspond 
to Wall Street nomenclature and re- 
quirements, about the first thing it 
discovered was that the assets of a 
moving picture company of standing 
and a few years’ experience were ex- 
ceptionally valuable. 
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“The important point is that a 
large proportion of the two or three 
hundred subjects that a company like 
Universal produces every year are 
susceptible of being re-issued five or 
six years later, and even if the com- 
pany doesn’t choose to re-issue there 
is a splendid and recognized value in 
the story which can be made over 
again. 

“Wall Street early discovered that 
Universal Pictures Corporation had 
gone several steps further than, most 
companies in writing off its books 
as soon as released every one of its 
productions. In the old days a re- 
leased picture costing, say a hundred 
thousand dollars, was carried in its 
inventories at, that figure until re- 
ceipts from the rentals cut it to zero. 
This often took two years. By this 
method a company with fifty produc- 
tions in the market could be made to 
seem in almost. any financial condi- 
tion the company desired. 

“From the day of its formation. 
Universal took a very expensive but 
very effective method of showing its 
exact financial condition in its state- 
ments. On the date of release, the 
company wrote off the entire cost 
listing the production at a value of 
$1. This made statements smaller 
but gave them a soundness that was 
rock bottom and a form that could 
be understood by anyone. In this 
way the company established its 
soundness of operations and its busi- 
ness integrity as a soundly managed 
and responsible dividend payer. 

“It was this conservative way of 
doing business as well as the tre- 
mendous asset of re-issuable picture 
negatives that interested Wall Street 
in Universal Pictures securities.” 


Laemmle a Pioneer 


Laemmle started with a capital of 
$3,300 in the moving picture business. 
He has run his investment into many 
millions. 

When he established his first thea- 
tre in Chicago, a tiny re-vamped 
clothing store with one hundred and 
twenty chairs rented from a local un- 
dertaker, he started for the first time 
in his life to make some real money. 
It had taken him ten years to save the 
$3,300. He spent his whole life’s 
saving to that time in remodelling 
and equipping this nickelodeon, as 
moving picture theatres were then 
termed. It proved a tremendous suc- 
cess from the first day. J.aemmle’s 
theatre was called the White Front: 
He painted it in order to make it 
stand out on Milwaukee Avenue from 
the welter of clothing stores and 
small dry-goods emporiums which 
were then located on this street. 

But Laemmle knew that if there 
was this much money in one store 
there must be more than ten times 
this much money in ten stores. He 
had come to Chicago with the inten- 
tion of starting a chain of five-and- 
ten cent stores. The idea had ap- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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How to Manage the Household 
on a Business Basis | 





Housewife of Los Angeles, Out of the Tribulations of Unsystematic 
Spending, So Allocated and Managed Her Allowance That She Met and 
Mastered Every Domestic Problem, Paying All Bills, and 
Acquiring a Home—A Plan That Works 


By Mrs. Walter H. Leimert 


HAVE sat in on many hus- 
| band-wife quarrels. I have 

even on occasion taken the 
feminine lead in that kind of a 
drama. And I believe I have dis- 
covered that nine out of ten of 
these domestic mat performances 
—whatever extraneous matters 
may have been brought into them 
ultimately—had their inception in 
some point relating to money. 

It may surprise you to know 
that I line up with the men to a 
certain extent, in taking sides, be- 
cause I came of that breed of 
woman who has made her own 
bread and butter and that of sev- 
eral others during those tender 
years that most girls devote to 
such weighty problems as whether 
they should wear the 


and what my arrogant youth con- 
sidered success for the Pacific, new 
problems and strangers. My hus- 
band, through some years of sin- 
gle successful happiness, had main- 
tained a _ perfectly-run bachelor 
house. He had spared no particu- 
lar expense to get this effect. He 
had what he wanted and when. 
So the first thing he announced 
to me—after, of course, admoni- 
tions not to use lip stock or bob my 
hair— was that there would be de- 
posited to my account a. certain 
sum for dress and personal ex- 
penses. He also said that I could 
spend it all in one month or divide 
it into twelve parts and spread it 
over the year, only, I must not ask 
for more until twelve months had 


passed, my first probationary year. 

It was a generous.amount; he 
had named it himself, and I guess 
it was what he thought he could 
afford for a wife. I bought plenti- 
fully, but wisely, to be. sure, of 
what I wanted and needed. At the 
end of the year I had a surplus of 
one-sixth of the amount he had 
given me. Like a small child with 
no sense, I went at once in search 
of praise—I told him of my sav- 
ing. 


AY here’s where the story 
really begins. 

You have guessed it! There was 
no deposit the next year. I did not 
need it, he thought. And at any 
rate it had evidently been too 

much. Thereafter, I 





pink satin or the blue 
chiffon dress to the 
next night’s party. 
The fact that at six- 
teen I was saving five 
dollars out of what 
was called wages and 
at twenty-three. was 
saving considerably 
more out of what I 
had learned to refer 
to elegantly as salary 
undoubtedly gave me 
a slightly different 
state of mind toward 
matrimonial finances: 
from what I should 
otherwise have had. 
Then—I was mar- 
ried. But not for my. 
money! The _ gentle- 
man who poured 
words of magic into 
my ear told of a 
home, of a family, of 
companionship and 
happiness that would 
be mine. And he 
drew a parallel pic- 
ture of life should I 
continue with what I 
considered a _ career. 





le won! He always 
does! That is, nearly 
always. 








confess, the marital 
ship rolled and tossed 
‘most lamentably. 
The next year we 
moved to another 
city. We took an 
apartment in a large 
hotel. My husband 
had estimated that 
our expenses would be 
about the same as in 
our former home. I 
received from him 
sums of from ten to 
one hundred dollars 
as I happened to need 
funds and when I 
could bring myself to 
ask for them. In fits 
of brooding I resented 
his golf, his bridge 
games which cost 
money, flowers and 
presents to friends; in 
fact, I was beginning 
to be a little on edge 
about too many of 
the things he did. 
True, I could have 
friends at luncheon at 
the hotel and sign the 
check. I could send 
any of the purchases 
I made C. O. D. to the 
desk and they were 








I left the Atlantic 
coast and my family 





Mrs. Walter H. Leimert and her two children 


paid; nobody knew or 
minded how much or 
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many they were. If I took a rail- 
way trip I ordered the tickets and 
drawing room at the hotel desk, 
where they were paid for. Also, 
purchases were “always the best.” 

He, on his part, was just as blind 
in ‘his spending, everything was 
charged and bills paid in the office. 
If economy had been practiced no 
one would have known it or prof- 
ited by it. And so, no one cared. 

About this time our third wed- 
ding anniversary occurred. I was 
settling myself for a nice present. 
All the girls I knew got one. The 
-evening of the day arrived and I 
waited breathlessly and expectant- 
ly. Eventually my husband came 
and handed me an envelope. I 
tore it open happily. It must be a 
great surprise. 

It was! 

There, in neatly itemized col- 
umns, I found a statement of the 
year’s expenses. Extravagances, I 
called them, and a lot of other 
stronger words before I finished 
looking over that interminable list. 

Tears flowed, and the result was 
a strained evening. The next 
morning I was ready to talk and, 
all things considered, he was too 
ready to listen. I knew that twice 
as much had been spent as had 
been received in value. With what 
had vanished in extravagance | 
could have bought and nearly paid 
for a house and have also taken care 
of the various digestive organs of 
the family. If you don’t think I 
saved that precious paper, with its 
rows of columns, you’re wrong! It 
was mute evidence but valuable! 
Figure it out for yourself. You 
probably have been through it. 


Trained to Become Partner 


Out of this episode grew the 
idea that I was to become a part- 
ner and was to be treated as ulti- 
mately the prospective president 
of our family. I was, therefore, 
to be trained to take that place if 
necessary. The first step was an 
allowance. I estimated what I 
thought our reasonable expenses 
should be for a year. 


Then I bought a lot a rranged 
to build a house. Out o al- 
lowance I pay all of my servarfits, 


my children’s expenses, doctors’ 
bills—I gamble on measles, 
whooping-cough etc—my own 
expenses and extravagances and 
include an amount of some dignity 
as a payment on my house. Sev- 
eral years have passed and in an- 
other year it is ours. 
Confidentially, if you won’t tell 
him, I could rush down to the 
Trust Company and finish paying 
for it to-morrow. But I am not 
sure yet that he might not do as 
he did when I told him how I had 
saved the first year on the dress al- 


lowance. If I care to buy a bond 
with any surplus, I have his ap- 
proval. And I am inclined to think 
we are going to get along under 
this scheme. 

Now,. with ‘this-background of 
experience, I advise any of you, 
who have suffered from marital 
ailments resembling mine, as fol- 
lows: 

First, Mr. Husband, even if she is 
not familiar with the simplest home- 
spun finances—and I don’t care how 
old she is—start her in to-morrow! 
Give her an allowance of some sort. 








The Result 


HE Editor of Forbes, 

who knows the writer of 
this article and her husband 
very well, wants to add for 
the enlightenment of read- 
ers, so thoroughly has Mrs. 
Leimert demonstrated her fit- 
ness to handle money wisely 
and to invest it prudently, 
that her husband confided to 
me that he now greatly en- 
joys making it possible for 
her to swell her savings be- 
cause he knows that she will 
use them quite as sensibly as 
he would—perhaps better. 
But it may be worth pointing 
out that she first had to earn 
this confidence by practical 
demonstration. 

THE Epitor. 




















Tell her just how much she is ex- 
pected to do with it. If she agrees, 
try her out, and when she has saved 
so much, don’t cut her down because 
she did not spend it all, and there- 
fore you don’t think she needs it, but 
increase her salary, for she has 
proved her efficiency. Leave out the 
sentiment and train her coldly and 
in a business-like way. Don’t ever 
make the first mistake of letting her 
cry on your shoulder because she has 
overdrawn her bank balance. 

I don’t care what corporation you 
may be a member of, none is more 
important than your family. 

Don’t leave that family in the 
hands of an untrained successor, for 
that is what your wife will be if you 
allow her to remain an amateur in 
finance. 

Let her have a checking and sav- 
ings account. Teach her the differ- 
ence between the twc. Make her 
learn to keep a simple set of books 
and to keep her check book balanced. 
And let her make a bad investment 
—a little one. It will be the best 


money you have ever spent, and I am 
quite sure she won’t make a second 
bad investment of the same kind. If 
you are a good teacher, you can make 
her want to learn about money: how 
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it has other properties besides that 
of being spént. No income is sg 
small that a wife should not have a 
part of it for her very own and no 
income is so large that she should 
not share in a percentage of its 
profits. 1t is quite up to her ingeni- 
ousness how large that may be. 

Give her a choice of a diamond 
ring or of a bond that will bring her 
in a certain sum extra every month 
of her life. If this alternative is put 
up to her properly, there will be 
fewer safe deposit boxes full of un- 
used jewelry. 

I have talked with a lot of hus. 
bands and most of them give vou 
some statistics to the effect that most 
widows in seven vears have dis- 
sipated their legacy in bad _ invest- 
ments. This tends to prove what | 
have already argued; that is, had 
they been trained to know more 
about money and the various ways 
it can be taken away from you, the 
less likely they are to make bad in- 
vestments and the more likely the 
statistics are to read differently. 


Put First $100 in Bank 


_ Arrange for your wife to take her 
first saved $100 to a bank. Hardly 
any town is so small that it has not 
a reputable bank handling conserv- 
ative securities. There she can have 
her first lesson. Most banks now 
have a woman’s department, where 
the woman investor is psychological- 
ly studied and appealed to. This is 
just a preparatory grade; later she 
can go farther on her own; but ir 
the investment department of her 
own bank she can learn to investigate 
a security and become familiar witlr 
its earning powers. 

You will be surprised to see how 
important your wife will begin to 
feel, how interested she will become 
in your activities, and if you are a 
business man with wide interests in 
touch with many companies and cor- 
porations, you will be astonished to- 
discover how quickly your wife wil! 
begin to get partial to one that is 
about to declare a dividend. You 
will always know about that—for 
about a month or six weeks before 
the dividend is due to materialize, she 
will be asking for an interest in the 
concern. Try it and see! 

It’s a lot more fun than arguments. 
I have tried both. I know. 





I have the power to hire and 
fire, it is true. To exercise it is the 
most expensive thing an employer 
can do. When you fire a man, un- 
less. his successor is at least 
twenty-five per cent. better to 
start with, vou’ve hurt yourself. 
because it takes the new man time 


_to fit into the picture—David A. 


Schulte. 
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The Remington-Rand Merger 
—Its Economic Significance 


James H. Rand, Jr. 


President of the Rand Kardex Bureau, 
Inc., and president of the new Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 


OW it is Remington Rand, 
N Inc. The sensational merger 

was first announced on Feb- 
ruary 10th; and stockholders of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
the Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., which 
is acquiring Baker-Vawter, and The 
Dalton Adding Machine Company 
have since been trading in their stock 
for stock in the new corporation, 
which will not only be the largest 
office equipment concern in existence 
but which will have at the outset four 
thousand five hundred field repre- 
sentatives—the most complete inter- 
national distributing organization in 
the world. The stockholders of 
3aker-Vawter Co. have approved of 
the sale of its entire assets to Rand 
Kardex Bureau. 

There was much excitement in 
Wall Street in February when the 
first rumors of this merger spread. 
Who is to control it? was the first 
question. And the next question— 
an almost inevitable corollary in the 
Wall Street mind—was: Who is 
stepping down and out? 

Did this merger mean that James 
H. Rand, Jr., the genius of Kardex, 
was reaching out like Alexander for 
more worlds to conquer? And could 
it mean that Benjamin L. Winchell, 
the wizard who had brought Reming- 
ton back to life and had made it the 
biggest earner in the typewriter field, 
was getting ready to retire or to turn 
his hand to other work? In any case, 
the acquisitive were curious, and 


By Charles W. Wood 


there was much speculation as to 
what the terms of the stock issues 
would be. 

But no changes in management are 
contemplated. The only change 
which the officials of the new cor- 
poration are thinking about is the 
change which will result from more 
business due to a more concentrated 
and coordinated drive. 

There was no new stock issue to 
be offered to the public. It turns 
out, too, that no one is resigning or 
getting ready to resign. 

For this is a new style merger, 
1927 model. The companies merged 
have never been competitors. They 
have simply been relatives in the of- 
fice equipment line. The meaning of 
the merger as stated by both Mr. 
Winchell and Mr. Rand is simply that 
the distribution of office equipment 
shall be carried on more efficiently 
than ever. Rand with his executives 
will still push Kardex, but he will 
now have Winchell’s executives and 
2,200 salesmen making contacts for 
him: and Winchell is in the type- 
writer business as much as ever, with 
Rand’s 1,700 salesmen oiling the 
ways for Remingtons. 

Both of these forces incidentally, 
will now be boosting the 150 varieties 
of Dalton calculators, with their ten- 
key touch system. Although the 
sales force of the Dalton Company 
has been relatively small, the com- 
pany has been prosperous. With the 
multiplied marketing facilities made 
possible by this merger, the adding 
machine is now expected to become 
a sensational money-maker. — 

The remaining member of the 
group, Baker-Vawter Company, 1s 





L. WINCHELL, in a 
. statement to Forbes, 
says: “I feel the step we 
have taken is unusually for- 
ward-looking, tending as we 
believe to increase sales and 
yet secure savings in sales 
cost per unit of business done, 
which will largely increase 
net profits. Please accept it 
definitely to effect that I in- 
tend and indeed am under 
pledge and obligation to re- 
main in active charge of the 
business for at least five 
years, both as president of 
the Remington Typewriter 
Company and as chairman of 
new Remington Rand, Inc.” 














Benjamin L. Winchell 
President cf the Remington Typewriter 
Company and chairman of the board and 
of the executive committee of Reming- 

ton Rand, Inc. 


the world’s largest producer of lJoose- 
leaf ledgers. One advantage expected 
from its inclusion in the merger lies 
in its contact with so many small 
businesses. All sorts of business men 
use loose-leaf ledgers, usually long 
before they aspire to adding ma- 
chines and file index systems. But 
most of the big businesses were once 
little businesses; and this merger is 
aiming to catch its customers young, 
like the clothier who deals in boys’ 
suits in the rather logical hope that 
the boy may some day become a man. 

The Remington, the Kardex and 
the Dalton stockholders are turning 
in their stock, at ratios which have 
been agteed upon. The acquisition 
of the physical assets of Baker- 
Vawter by Kardex will bring that 
company and its products into the 
consolidation. 

It is estimated that the total sales 
volume of all the companies con- 
cerned now exceeds $50,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Net earnings after depreciation, 
but before federal taxes and interest, 
of the four named companies for the 
past five years were: 


re aoe $1,990,004 
EE ECE ee 3,741,417 
Se 6 iby kceaee sews 3,958,798 
a re 6,110,024 
ere ay pee 7,716,378 


It is a far cry from the type of 
big business combinations of a quar- 
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ter of a century ago to this 1927 
model merger. The theory in the old 
days was to merge competitors for 
the purpose of securing a monopoly 
in some given line. If a number of 
competitors in the same line were all 
losing money, it was supposed that 
combining these losers would pro- 
duce one grand winner, and the big 
question, often, when the combina- 
tion took place, was how much stock 
could be issued and sold. With com- 
petition out of the way, it was reas- 
oned, the new concern would auto- 
matically succeed. All it would have 
to do, it was supposed, was to obtain 
the monoply and then mark up prices 
to whatever’ figure seemed desirable. 
' But success did not happen that 
way. It was not the anti-trust laws, 
apparently, which prevented it, but 
the anti-waste law of economics. 
Organizations, small or large, suc- 
ceeded if they performed a great 
service efficiently: and organizations 
which did not do this were gradually 
swept away. Coordination in ser- 
vice now seems to be the tendency. It 
is. cooperation of successful enter- 
prises to achieve still greater success, 
not through cutting down the service, 
but through building it up. 


Public Will Benefit 


Not only are increased sales likely 
as a result of the team work made 
possible through the merger but a 
substantial savings in sales cost per 
unit of business done is anticipated. 
The present development of the of- 
fice equipment industry has been the 
result of American inventive genius 
working independently. 
an interchange of inventive research 
is made possible through the merger 
further improvements and advance- 
ments of art are made possible. 

All of which accrues in greater 
service to the ‘public. 

Remington Rand, Inc., announces 
that no salesman in any of the lines 
affected need worry in the least about 
losing his job. His job, in fact, will 
not be changed. He will go on doing 
what he is doing now until, in the 
orderly process of business evolution, 
he finds himself working ip a larger 
field. Needless to say, also, no major 
factory changes are contemplated ex- 
cept as business expansion makes 
them necessary. 

That there will be a drive for for- 
eign trade is obvious, for the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company alone 
now has 1,100 representatives in for- 
eign lands and does 50 per cent. of 
its business outside of the United 
States. 

Benjamin L. Winchell, president 
of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, is chairman -of the Board of 
Directors and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

James H. Rand, Jr., while remain- 
ing president of Rand Kardex Bu- 
reau, Inc., has become president of 
Remington Rand. 


Now that ° 
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Now Resale Prices 
Can Be Controlled 


By H. A. Toulmin 


of Toulmin & Toulmin 


OW, resale prices can be con- 
N tratiea The Supreme Court 
of the United States has de- 
cided the question, which opens a 


new door to the control of retail 
trade. 


If you own patents, if you sell 
patented goods directly to the public 
through your agents, if you license 
others to manufacture and sell under 
your patents, you can control your 
resale price. 

Safety razors, clocks, patent medi- 
cines, gasoline gauges, oil burners, 
farm implements, synthetic products, 
radios and many other commodities 
of commerce, if patented, can have 
their resale prices specified by the 
manufacturer under conditions now 
laid down by the Supreme Court. 

This is the scheme that has been 
approved : 

You are manufacturing electric 
lamps, for example, which are pat- 
ented. You can select a list of deal- 
ers or jobbers or wholesalers and 
make this sort of a deal with them: 
You may consign to them so many 
gross of your lamps which you will 
continue to own, insure and control, 
your client to pay all the expenses of 
storing, selling and advertising the 
lamps and treat them-as his own ex- 
cept that he will account to you for 
the number of lamps sold, less a given 
commission, at certain regular inter- 
vals, He must also tell you the num- 
ber of lamps that he has on hand, 
which you may take back from him 
when you so desire. 


Patent Constitutes Monopoly 


The dealer, on the other hand, is 
not to sell the lamps for less than a 
given price, that is, your established 
price, and he must keep to that price 
or not sell the lamps at all. If he 
does not keep to the price, then he has 
violated the contract. 

This has been the scheme used by 
the General Electric Company, in its 
distribution of tungsten bulbs. The 
Supreme Court decided that it is 
proper and legal, that these bulbs 
were patented and that a man has a 
right to control the price of his ar- 
ticle because he has a monopoly over 
it, when he has a patent on it. 

Take the second and more impor- 
tant way provided by the Supreme 
Court in its decision: 

The General Electric Company, 
having several important patents on 


tungsten lamps, licensed the West- 
inghouse Company and required that 
Company to sell its lamps to the trade 
at a given price and no other. This 
the Court found to be legal. 

Thus, by utilizing the patent road 
it is possible to exercise legally full 
control of resale prices. 

Naturally the control must be 
based upon patents and be a genuine 
incident to patent ownership. If a 
paper patent is merely used as a sub- 
terfuge for price control and re- 
straint of trade, it would doubtless 
come within the condemnation of the 
courts. 


Illegitimate Price Control 


An example of subterfuge to con- 
trol resale price was considered. A 
patent of incidental interest had been 
selected as the basis for a commercial 
agreement between a group to con- 
trol the resale price. While the 
agreement between the manufacturers 
mentioned the patent and each manu- 
facturer was licensed under the pat- 
ent, yet it was obvious that the pat- 
ent was only incidental to the long 
list of other commercial arrange- 
ments made between the parties. The 
Court pointed out that this was a 
mere subterfuge and the patent was 
only a cloak behind which the real 
business was performed. 

Another group of patents of minor 
value were assembled under the guise 


_of a license to various manufacturers 


who banded together, then proceed- 
ing to carry out resale price control, 
division of territory and other mat- 
ters which were entirely foreign to 
the simple business of a patent license. 

Obviously such attempt to control 
would disclose that the purpose of 
the arrangement was. not protection 
of the patent but the accomplishment 
of commercial arrangements which 
could not be legitimately entered into 
otherwise without the camouflage of 
a patent. 

Many articles cannot be protected 
by this resale price control method 
because they cannot be patented. 
Take for instance, Uneeda Bis- 
cuits, Hershey’s chocolate, ordinary 
pumps, saws, rugs, clothing, alumi- 
num ware, oils, soaps and basic chem- 
icals. 

But there is a way around even 
this difficulty. Take the case of choc- 
olates. If the chocolates are mer- 


chandised in a special wrapper which 
(Continued on page 48) 
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has been on defense. How this 

situation developed and what 
the outcome may be are questions 
which deserve serious reflection. 
What is a jobber and how did he 
come to be on defense? 

The ordinary jobber is expected to 
assemble a line of goods from many 
manufacturers, variously located, and 
to distribute them in smaller lots to 
many retailers scattered over his ter- 
ritory. 

The proportion of the total domes- 
tic volume sold through jobbers in 
six important trades is estimated in 
percentages as follows: Groceries, 
70 per cent.; shoes, 40-50 per cent. ; 
dry goods, 33 per cent. ; plumbing and 
steam supplies, 95 per cent.; elec- 
trical construction supplies 95 per 
cent.; finished steel, 10-15 per cent. 

These are the typical jobbing 
trades. Asa matter of practice there 
are many firms calling themselves 
hardware jobbers and drugstore or 
druggists’ supply jobbers. Yet hard- 
ware and drugstore items can no 
longer be regarded as workable classi- 
fications in computing the volume of 
distribution through jobbers. Both 


NOR some years now the jobber 


the hardware jobber and the drug- 





























Periodically the swing of prices will be 

in his favor and the living he makes will 

depend upon his abilities to take advant- 

age of the ups and downs of the whole- 
sale markets 


Can Jobber Swim Against Tide 
of Direct Selling? 


The Manifold Problems Confronting the American Jobber, Especially in 
the Increase of Direct Selling—Experiments in Distribution by 
Leading Manufacturers—Will Jobber Be Eliminated? 

By Edmund Brown, Jr. 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
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At almost every turn the spectre of di- 
rect selling looms across the jobber’s 
path and troubles his peaceful progress 


store jobber carry such a varied line 
of goods, and these lines change so 
from year to year, that the terms 
hardware and drugstore items cease 
to have any practical significance. 

It can be said, that the great ma- 
jority of typical retail hardware 
dealers must buy from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of their supplies from jobbers, 
for the very reason that they carry 
such a widely varied line and neces- 
sarily buy in such small lots. It can 
also be said that the typical inde- 
pendent retail druggist will buy very 
largely from the jobber because he 
too carries such a varied line and buys 
in small lots. The jobber as a factor 
in distribution continues to be highly 
important. One can obtain the ad- 
dresses of 75,000 preferred jobbers 
or wholesalers in the United States. 

Jobber distribution is still impor- 
tant where the retail stock comprises 
many different items ; where the prod- 
uct is staple in character and handled 
by many scattered local dealers; 
where the average retail purchase is 
small in value ; and where the product 
is well known and relatively non-per- 
ishable. The great majority of small 
hardware and drug retailers could 
not, if they would, deal directly with 
manufacturers on a profitable basis. 


To do so would be more costly to 
them and more costly to the con- 
sumer. 

An average order of wood screws 
from the hardware retailer would 
amount to around $10, for example. 
For the manufacturer to carry the 
necessary accounts, pack and ship or- 
ders of this size is out of the ques- 
tion. Such a practice would inevit- 
ably increase the cost of distribution. 
The trade in galvanized ware offers 
another example. There is a wide 
difference in freight charges between 
carrying galvanized iron in car-lots 
and in less-than-carload lots. This 
difference is enough to cover the job- 
ber’s operating margin. It is clearly 
more economical for small hardware 
retailers to buy galvanized ware from 
local jobbers, who in turn buy these 
goods in carload lots from manufac- 
turers, than for local hardware re- 
tailers to attempt to deal with the 
manufacturer direct. 

Soap is another important instance. 
Certain large soap manufacturers 
have experimented with direct sell- 
ing and most of them have decided 
to continue to distribute their prod- 
ucts through jobbers. 

Procter & Gamble announced some 





























His commissions are based largely upon 

the volume of business which he gets 

and he naturally devotes most of his at- 
tention to the fast-moving lines 









































Certain large soap manufacturers have experimented with direct selling and most of them have decided to continue to distri- 


years ago that they would sell all 
goods direct and eliminate the jobber. 
This experiment lasted about two and 
a half years. They found that they 
had nearly to double their sales force, 
and distribution costs were increased 
all along the line. Since that time 
they have been regaining the good 
will of jobbers although they have 
been carrying on a large volume of 
trade with chain stores. 

Other companies have tried the di- 
rect-selling experiment or have 
switched from jobber distribution. 
Many a manufacturer in recent years 
has dismissed his friends the jobber 
and announced that he would set up 
his own branch houses and sell direct 
to retailers just as Procter & Gamble 
decided they would “do their own 
jobbing” and—sometime later—con- 
cluded that jobber distribution was 
the more economical. . 

Last year the Seth Thomas Clock 
Co., Fyr Fytr Co., and Scott Paper, 
among others, switched from the job- 
ber to direct selling, or to a scheme 
which largely eliminated the jobber. 
Direct selling apparently succeeds for 
some in some lines of goods while it 
fails for others. Where it succeeds 
and where it fails, and why, and what 
the future has in store for the whole- 
sale distributor is a vital problem. 

The credit factor is quite as impor- 
tant as the matter of transportation. 
A retailer in good standing can ob- 
tain fairly long term credits from his 


bute products through jobbers. 


jobbing house, although it would be 
difficult or impossible for him to ar- 
range similar credits with stores or 
hundreds of manufacturers so as to 
deal with them on any other than a 
cash basis. 

It is said that out of 200,000 retail 
dry goods stores only 700 are large 
enough to get along without the job- 
ber. Most retailers of dry goods (in 
point of mere numbers) do buy some 
things direct, but most of them also 
depend upon jobbers as a .nain source 
of supply. 

Even in the steel trade the jobber 
occupies an important place because 
of the recurrent demand in many 
localities for the quick delivery of re- 
inforcing and structural steel in rela- 
tively small lots. 


Will Jobbers Be Eliminated? 


Yet there is no denying the fact 
that in some trades the jobber has 
been fighting to maintain his position 
and in others the tide of direct sel- 
ing has made serious inroads in the 
wholesale business. Can it be said 
that the jobber is needed only by 
small local retailers and that with the 
perfecting of transportation methods, 
the expansion of mail-order business, 
and the growth of population, he will 
be gradually eliminated? Is the job- 
ber as a type fighting for existence? 
Or have the practices in certain 
trades and under certain conditions 


attained such publicity as to obscure 
our view of the entire problem? 

The proper sphere of the jobber 
can be determined only after a con- 
sideration of three conditions which 
make for direct selling: (1) The 
fact that certain goods are not well 
adapted to jobber distribution; (2) 
the tremendous expansion of large- 
scale retailing; and (3) the tendency 
towards specialization—that is, the 
increased use of brands and other 
means of identifying goods. 

Many specialties of high unit value 
—such as_ industrial equipment, 
pianos, furnaces, refrigerators, farm 
equipment, clocks and silverware— 
are customarily and economically sold 
direct to dealers or through author- 
ized local agents. Automobiles -may 
be handled through a territorial dis- 
tributor but this is scarcely regarded 
as jobbing. 

Some manufacturers of mechanical | 
equipment, such as electrical house- 
hold appliances and office equipment, 
insist that they cannot employ job- 
bers because of the service required 
on these articles. 

Perishability, too, is a factor. 

Fruits and vegetables are handled 
in large volume through wholesale 
receivers and local jobbers; but the 
necessity of delivering a fresh supply 
is an important factor in the direct 
sale of crackers and cakes, yeast, and 
meat products. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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| This Texas Woman J . 2 


Is Making 


Farming 


Pay 


OW Mrs. J. Lewis Thompson Transformed 

12,000 Acres of Waste Land into the Famous 

Willard Farm, Now One of the First Rural Show 
Places of America 


By Brice Disque, Jr. 


IDDEN away from _ the 
H bustle of modern life a model 

farm has been created in 
East Texas by an American wom- 
an. The story of this re-birth of the 
old pioneering spirit in the arid 
lands of Texas is inspiring. 

Forty years ago a man named 
Thompson braved the thickly wooded 
country of East Texas and set up a 
saw mill in a little place to-day men- 
tioned on detail maps as Woodlake. 
It is seven miles east of Groveton. 
The land was valuable because of its 
timber. But after some years the 
forests were gone and with them the 
value of the land. 

East Texas became a maimed and 
scarred section. What, people won- 


dered, could be done with such waste 
lands? 


Mrs. J. Lewis Thompson answers 
the question. 

In 1917 the son of Thompson, the 
lumberman, went to war. He deeded 
the 12,000 acres of the Thompson 
cut-over land to his wife. In these 
hills and plains where she had been 
a bride and mother, Mrs. Thompson 
saw immense possibilities. People 
laughed at her, but she was firm in 
her resolve to make these lands pro- 
ductive. She was moved by some- 
thing deeper than desire for gain. 
She loved this country and she meant 
to demonstrate that the land was 
worthy of her love. And so a woman 
became a pioneer. 

At first progress in reclaiming this 
stump-covered land was slow. Mrs. 
Thompson was greatly handicapped 
by lack of proper facilities, the sec- 
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Mrs. J. Lewis Thompson 


tion being far from modern machin- 
ery. But she carefully studied her 
problem. Little by little she gathered 
about her a group of workers whom 
she inspired with her own spirit. 
The 12,000 acres of waste land be- 
gan to be transformed. Tracts were 
cleared and made ready for the seed. 
The old buildings of the saw mill 
were torn down and new farm build- 
ings put up. Families came and set- 
tled. A general store sprang up. 
Money began to pour in in exchange 
for the fruits of the soil. The 
waste land had become a farm. 
To-day the operations of the Wil- 
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A beautiful view on Willard Farm showing a few of Mrs. 





Thompson’s prize Herefords 

















lard Farm include cotton 
and corn farming; a regis- 
tered Hereford cattle ranch ; 
a registered Duroc hog 
ranch; a poultry farm of 
10,000 White Leghorns and 
an embryo farm of white 
ducks, white turkeys, white 
guineas and white geese— 
white, you know, denotes 
courage and truth and faith. 

Early in the year thirty- 
two acres were set aside for 
tomatoes. An experienced 
tomato grower was given 
supervision and soon over 
100,000 vigorous tomato plants were 
blossoming. When the crop was 
ready for harvesting in June tomatoes 
seemed to rain from the skies. Extra 
help was rushed to the farm and the 
tomatoes were picked and separately 
wrapped for the market. The first 
year’s crop was twelve carloads. 

Yet six years ago people declared 


that farming on this land was impos- 
sible. 


Excels in Cotton Production 


Willard Farm excels in the grow- 
ing of cotton. This southern staple 
is cultivated under the most modern 
and productive methods. High grade 
fertilizer is used and insects thus dis- 
couraged. The results show on the 
balance sheet. In 1925, one of the 
hardest seasons the farmer has faced 
in many years, Willard Farm aver- 
aged better than 34 of a bale per 
acre. A “Better Crops on Fewer 
Acres” contest conducted in Trinity 
County was won by one of the tillers , 
on Willard Farm. A new cotton gin 
has been installed to enable Willard 
Farm to plant, grow, haul and gin all 
of its cotton. Some day this cotton 
may be taken to the “Willard Farm 
Cotton Mill.” 

No less attention is given to the 
cultivation of corn. Approximately 
two hundred acres are devoted to it. 

Now as to live stock. 

The Hereford barns house one 
hundred of the finest registered cattle 
in the State. They win blue ribbons 
at Texas fairs every year. Prince 
Channing 3rd stands as monarch of 
the farm—though his supremacy is 
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Operations of the Willard Farm include cotton and corn farm- fi d 
ing; a registered Hereford cattle ranch; a registered Duroc hog twenty-hve , an : 
ranch; a poultry farm, and an embryo farm of white ducks, thousand chicks. This year 

white turkeys, white guineas and white geese 


being challenged by two rising mem- 
bers of the younger generation, Beau 
Blanchard and Vernet Comfort. 

The cattle are range cattle to a 
sane extent, but each day a ration of 
grain is furnished and in the Winter 
they are kept in condition by feed 
from the silos. 

Mrs. Thompson has shipped her 
cattle to foreign ports to improve 
the Herefords in Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, and Central and South Amer- 
ica. 

A quarter of a mile east ‘of the res- 
idential headquarters the visitor finds 
perhaps the most beautiful sight of 
all. Here 10,000 highly-bred, pure- 
strain White Leghorns are busy at- 
tending to one of the most important 
and profitable industries in America, 
the producing of eggs and chickens 








Are You “Hard Boiled”? 


N?& one wants to be an easy mark. 
To be too easily “sold” by glib 
talk unbacked by facts is a mark of 
unfitness for responsible positions in 
the engineering world. But some are 
equally unfitted because they are too 
“hard boiled.” The dangers of this 
mental attitude are just as great but 
less commonly recognized. Some 
men will trust nobody, believe noth- 
ing. They are so afraid of getting 
“stung” that they miss countless op- 
portunities to save money and better 
their own positions. As in most 
things there is a happy medium. De- 
mand proof—insist on facts—but 
meet a likely proposition half way. 
Give it a little real consideration. 








for the market. The 10,000 
have sprung from 1,500 
baby chicks, purchased a few 
years ago and shipped to the 
farm when they were one 
day old. Now Willard Poul- 
try Farm can boast of being 
the parent of many: grow- 
ing poultry farms through- 
* out the State. 

The program last year 
was to hatch off between 
thirty 














a third giant incubator was 

: installed. The chicks are 
shipped when one day old—and 
weather the journey admirably, due 
to their fine breeding. 


The poultry farm is laid out as a 
model city. Each enclosure has a sub- 
stantial house, painted white, white 
terra cotta gable-type roof. In each 
yard are beautiful trees to give nat- 
ural shade for the chickens. All lay- 
ing hens are trap-nested and accurate 
records are kept to determine the 
status of each bird. Through syste- 
matic disinfecting and regular clean- 
up campaigns, disease is kept at bay. 


Still a Pioneer 


Looking at Willard Farm one gets 
the impression of a mediaeval manor. 
The silos stand as castle turrets over 
the groups of houses which cluster 
about the hills. Tracks of the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity and Sabine Rail- 
road run through the farm—giving 
the connecting link with civilization. 
Soon the road will run directly in 
front of the general store and through 
the farm. Fresh water is supplied 
by lakes which dot the landscape. 


Mrs. Thompson cails the project 
only in its infancy. She is still pio- 
neering. Although her motive was 
not and is not solely moneymaking, it 
will interest other tillers of the soil 
to know that the moneymaking stage 
has been reached. 


Verily, “the winning of the West” 
is being followed by the winning of 
the South. The new South em- 


braces both diversified agriculture 
and industry. Its day is dawning. 
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How To Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 10—Keep Your Brain Fit—Appearance and _ Intelligence Count for 
_a Great Deal; and Both Depend on Good Health 


that makes the sales. A travel- 

ing saleman is not a legger. He 
is not a coolie, though he often 
feels as though he were, as he lugs 
his heavy bags about. 

He is a_ brain-worker, much 
more so than an architect is, as a 
salesman’s brain is in a constant 
struggle with other brains. ' 

A salesman does not deal wit 
facts, designs, ideas, employees. 
No. Nothing so easy as that. He 
deals with other people, over 
whom he has no control whatever. 

His work is very ex- 
hausting. He uses up more 


I T is the brain behind the samples 


By Herbert N. Casson 


If you sat up until 2 A. M. play- 
ing cards, you are about as much 
use at 10 A. M. as a.drunkard. 

Thirty or forty years ago, it was 
customary, in some trades, for the 
customer and the salesman first to 
have a carouse together, and then 
attend to business the next morn- 
ing. But those days are over. 
Sales are made to-day by think- 
ing, not drinking. 

To-day every ambitious sales- 
man must take care of his health. 
He must not be ill, nor half-ill, as 
so many people are. 


must be vaccinated against wor- 
ries, else he will not last long on 
the road. 

- No other man, in any line of 
trade, or in any profession, has as 
many worries as a traveling sales- 
man. He has 3 varieties: 


(1) PrersonaL Worries—created 
by his own habits, misfor- 
fortunes or. mistakes. 

(2) Bustness Worrres—created 
by his firm and his cus- 
tomers. 

(3) Home Worries—created by 

his wife and children. 

As you can see, he has 








energy than most brain- 
workers do. He needs an 
hour more sleep every 
night than an _ ordinary 
man does. : 

Isn’t it true that many 
a salesman is all fagged 
out by Friday afternoon? 
Isn’t it true that he hasn’t 


dee ee _— him hed — _of wits. It is brain against 
ie a. brain. The better man wins, if 
leeneaiis: , conditions are at all normal. 








He eats all sort of meals. 


TRAVELING salesman is 
more of a sportsman than 
an ordinary man of business. 
His job is really a game—just as 
much a game as baseball is. 


SALES interview is a battle 


a-plenty. Yet he must 
carry on—care free, as 
though he hadn’t a trouble 
in the world. 

That is something that 
many a Sales Manager, 
and many a wife, does not 
think of—the way that 
worries handicap a trav- 
eler and- knock his sales 
down. 

If I were the wife of a 
‘traveler. I would write him 
a joyous letter every week 














He sleeps in all sorts of 

beds. He has to deal with 

all sorts of people. He is all day 
long in the midst of strangers, 
fighting a lone battle on behalf of 
himself and his firm. As you can 
see, it is very necessary for him to 
keep fit. : 

A salesman who stumbles into 
a busy merchant’s office, with a 
tired body and a jaded brain and 
fishy eyes, isn’t very likely to get 
an order, is he? 

He may try to excuse himself. 
He may say—‘Sorry, Mr. Jones, 
but I’m a little off color this 
morning.” But what does Jones 
care? No business man likes to 
have his office invaded by nervous 
wrecks. 

No. You cannot cut with dull 
tools. You must be sharp and 
well tempered, if. you want to 
make money selling goods on 
commission. .. . 

You cannot handle difficult cus- 
tomer if you have a quart of food 
in your stomach. 

You cannot handle him if your 
brain is crying out for more sleep. 


Appearance counts for a great 
deal in a salesman. Intelligence 
counts for more; and both depend 
in the main upon good heaith. 

I can call to mind a certain 
traveling salesman for a Chicago 
house—big, ruddy, smiling—the 
picture of health! He is welcome 
wherever he goes. Faces brighten 
in every room he enters. He has 
half won his battle before he be- 
gins to fight. 

Perfect health makes a man al- 
most irresistible. It makes him 
sway other men as a strong wind 
sways the branches of the tree. 

Good health and good spirits, 
both! A salesman must be an op- 
timist. It is a large part of his 
duty to put pluck into timid peo- 
ple—to buck up customers who 
are faint-hearted. 

His head must be clear—as 
clear as a bell; and his heart must 
be. light—as light as a child’s if 
he wishes to reach the 100 per 
cent. mark as a traveling salesman. 

He must not be a worrier. He 





—always to reach him ona 
Thursday, when he is be- 
ginning to feel the weight of his 
job. It would put his sales up 10 
per cent. Few wives think of that. 
A traveler must keep in fighting 
trim every week-day, until 6 P. M., 
anyway. If he wants to over-eat, 
or over-drink or over-smoke, he 
should do it after 6 P. M. or on 
Sunday. 

Too much food, drink or tobacco 
will slow a man up. It will take 
the snap out of him. Every ath- 
“ knows that, but few salesmen 

oO. 

In sport, men know the impor- 
tance of keeping fit. Ask a jockey. 
Ask a pugilist. Better still ask a 
trainer of athletes and he will tell 
you that it is no easy matter to 
keep in the pink of condition. 

The wrong sort of a meal may 
make a jockey lose a race or a 
pugilist lose a fight. 

Often the result of a race or a 
fight depends upon a fine point of 
fitness; and so does the result of 
many an interview, when a sales- 
man is trying to sell goods. 
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The better man wins, if conditions 
are at all normal. 

There is no routine work in a 
salesman’s job—that is the big 
fact to remember. 

It is all creative work—comba- 
tive work, at times. No two cus- 
tomers are alike. A simple par- 
rot-like talk will not do. 

The traveling salesman who be- 
comes mechanical ceases to be a 
salesman. He becomes a mere car- 
rier of samples—quite a different 
thing. 

A traveling salesman has no con- 
trol over his customers except 
mental control. He is entirely at 
the mercy of the customer. He is, 
in fact, a trespasser if the cus- 
tomer does not wish to see him. 

The success of a traveling sales- 
man, as you can see, is largely a 
‘matter of personality and intelli- 
gence. 

A 100 per cent. salesman would 
be almost a human dynamo. He 
would be fit—ready in a flash to 
make a good use of anything that 
happened to him. 

A quick answer! How much de- 
pends on that in selling goods? 

An opprtunity that is snapped 
up in a second! That is the main 
secret of many a man’s success. 


Study Customers’ Hobbies 


Every day is a new day, to a 
traveling salesman. Every inter- 
view is a new adventure. He can 
no more afford to be careless than 
a lion-hunter can. 

Many a time, the result of a 
sales interview is decided by the 
question of sheer vitality. The 
one that tires first, loses. The 
sticker wins. 

I. once knew a keen old business 
man, who piled up a $30,000,000 
fortune; and he would never see 
anyone on an important business 
matter unless he was in good form. 

“I always drink a cup of coffee,” 
he said, “before I have an impor- 
tant interview with a buyer or a 
seller. I find it pays me to have 
my brain as keen as it can be, and 
not half asleep.” 

Every traveling salesman would 
do well to train his mind to notice 
—to compare—to remember—to 
create. 

There are now plenty of cheap 
books that will help him to put 
an edge on his brain. He can de- 
velop his memory, too, up to a 
point. 

He can store his mind with all 
manner of facts, as every sort of 
fact comes in useful to a salesman. 

Customers have hobbies — all 
sorts of hobbies. One man is keen 
on music. Another is a lover of 
birds. Another follows the races; 
and another was a famous ball- 
player in. his youth. 


Two-Line 


If Coolidge runs, the political pot 
won't boil over. 


* * * 


Beware of trading in Wall Street 
on weak margins these days. 


* * * 


The day may come when the U. S. 
will court the World Court. 


* * * 


A prediction: Mexico will become 
reasonable. 
* * * 


Rubber looks like a good invest- 
ment, 
* * * 


Wall Street doubts if ever Ford 
will be offered a billion again. 


* * * 


1927, so far, has brought few sur- 
prises businesswise. 


* * xX 


Who says hard work kills? Look 
how strong Edison, Gary and Baker, 
all octogenarians, are going. 


* * * 


Bears now regard both Erie and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie as eerie actors. 


* * * 


Which will the world see first, the 
United States of the New World or 
the United States of Europe? 


* * * 


The League of Nations has pro- 
gressed at least half-a-league. 
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The common verdict: McAdoo 


wont do. 
* * * 


Business weddings—mergers—are 
proceeding as merrily as marriage 
bells. 


x * x 


The world by-and-by will take all 
our cotton. 
. ss 


Some rail stocks look quite high 


enough. 
ae 


Will March go out like a lamb 
stock marketwise? 


* * x 
California’s tourist crop is record- 
breaking this year. 
oe 
A soft coal strike is likely to go 
hard for the men. 
a 
Travel. It broadens—even though 


it does deepen the hole in one’s 
pocket-book. 


x ok x 
Apparently bootleggers are rarely 
down-at-the-heels. 
> « 
Eastern Railwaymen get 714% 
Rise—without derailing business. 
.+* @ 


Wall Street says: “Cal. could lick 
Al. to Smith-ereens.” 








If you. can meet a man on his 
hobby, you will go far towards 
securing his permanent goodwill. 

Selling, from first to last, is a 
mental process. It is one brain 
meeting and shaping the course of 
ideas in another brain. 

So, it is evident that the sales- 
man’s brain must not be dull and 
slow and deadened by narcotics. 








Helpful 


Editor, “Forbes” : 

Forses makes a strong appeal 
to me. It is unique in its field and 
I value it very highly. Its articles 
are inspirational and contain valu- 
able suggestions from men who 
are doing things. 

W. H. MircaHett, 
Valuation Engineer, 


Cons. Gas & El. Lt. & Pr. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 








It must be tuned up to concert 
pitch. Of rather, to change the 
metaphor, his brain ought to be as 
quick as a pianist’s fingers. 

“If I stop practicing for a day,” 
says Paderewski, “I notice it. If I 
stop for a week, my friends notice 
it. If I stop for a month, every- 
body notices it.” 

That is a great pianist’s idea of 
keeping fit and that is the ideal 
that I would hold up to every am- 
bitous salesman; who wants to 
make the most of his life. 

Keep fit. Keep fit or go into 
some other vocation that calls for 
less ability and self-control. 

Every day of a traveling sales- 
man’s life is a struggle of per- 
sonalities. If he is inferior, he 
loses; if he is superior, he wins. 
That is the truth, in spite of a hun- 
dred sophistries and excuses. 

Keep Fir. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <~ BUSINESS 



































E have warped the word 
“economy” in our English 
language into a meaning which it has 
no business whatever to bear. In our 
use of it, it constantly signifies merely 
sparing or saving; economy of money 
means saving money; economy of 
time, sparing time, and so on. But 
this is a wholly barbarous use of the 
word—barbarous in a double sense, 
for it is not English, and it is bad 
Greek. Economy no more means 
saving money than it means spending 
money. It means, the administration 
of a house; its stewardship ; spending 
or saving, that is, whether money or 
time, or anything else, to the best 
possible advantage. In the simplest 
and clearest definition of it, economy, 
whether public or private, means the 
wise management of* labor; and it 
means this mainly in three senses, 
namely: First, applying your labor 
rationally; secondly, preserving its 
produce carefully ; lastly, distributing 
its produce carefully —Ruskin. 

x * x 


It is not the size of the dog in the 
fight, 
But the size of the fight in the dog 
that counts.— 
From C. C. Below, Chicago, Ill. 
.¢ 2 


Prohibition is a good thing for the 
country and it should be continued. 
I am in a position to know that it has 
been of untold benefit to the working- 
man. Surveys made in my own plant 
show this. The conditions among 
workingmen now compared with the 
period before prohibition are as dif- 
ferent as is day from night. The 
country is better off with prohibition. 
Alcohol is no good for any one.— 
Henry Ford. 

x * x 

To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is sin- 
cerity and integrity—Donald A. 


Adams. 
x * x 


The Reds make no progress where 
there are no blues—Port Arthur 
News. 

x ok x 

Happiness and _ usefulness—not 
wealth—are the true measures of suc- 
cess and they are within the reach of 
every man.—J. Ogden Armour. 





Men Are Men 


Business is business, but men are 
men, 
Working, loving and dreaming ; 
Tolling with hammer, brush or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


Business is business, but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to 
smother 
His faith in men and the Golden 
Rule, 
His love for friend and brother. 


Business is business, but life is life, 
Though we’re all in the game t 
win it; ae 
Let’s rest sometimes from the heat 
and strife 
And try to be friends a minute. 


Let’s seek to be comrades, now and 
then, 

And slip from our golden tether ; 

Business is business, but men are 





men, 
And we're all good pals together. 
—Anonymous. 
A TEXT 


Labor not for the meat which per- — 
isheth, but for the meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life— 
Luke VI, 31. 

Sent in by J. S. 
Allentown, Ga. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


Daughtry, 











When Is a Man a Success? 


HEN is a man a success? 
When he refuses to slander 
even his enemies. 

When he does not expect to get 
good pay for poor service. 

When he does not wait until to- 
morrow to do the things that should 
be done to-day. 

When he is loyal to his employer 
and not false to the ones with whom 
he works. 

When he intelligently co-operates 
with the other members of the or- 
ganization. 

When he is studying and prepar- 
ing himself for a higher position with 
better pay.—The Silent Partner. 









The growing tendency of the peo- 
ple of. moderate means to invest 
their money in securities represent- 
ing the capital of the industrial sys- 
tem, has opened a door to a treasure 
chamber previously unknown. Many 
men have sought opportunity to ad- 
minister this new wealth, and among 
them have been many who, preying 
on the gullibility and inexperience 
of the new investor, have broken 
faith and squandered the savings of 
many lives. If fake promoters were 
to operate indiscriminately, the door 
to this rich treasure chamber would 
quickly be closed, and the old dis- 
trust of ‘the channels of investment 
would assume its former place in the 
minds of the people. 

A moral and economic responsibil- 
ity thus rests upon the shoulders of 
the financial and industrial leaders in 
America. The savings of these peo- 
ple of moderate means should be so. 
administered as to give the people 
greater economic independence and 
bring about in industry a similar de- 
gree of democracy to that which now 
prevails in the formation and ad- 
ministration of the laws which gov- 
ern the relationships between man. 
and man.—Thomas E. Mitten, presi- 
dent, Mitten Management, Inc. 

. = 2 


True merit is like a river, the deep- 
er it is the less noise it makes.— 
Halifax. 

From J. G. Minn, Fonmmente, i 
We must not hope to be mowers 

And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers, 

And watered the furrows with 

tears. 
It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours: 
Life’s field will yield as we make it,. 

A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


—Goethe. 


* * * 


Men must try and try again. They 
must suffer the consequences of their 
own mistakes and ‘earn by their own 
failures and their own successes.— 
Lawson Purdy. 

2 2 

Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and .author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 


























































































“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and. 


Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


Our rich men are becoming more generous. The total 
donated ‘o “Foundations,” etc.—mostly by business men 
—is computed at $3,500,000,000. Modern generosity 
takes many forms. It is particularly gratifying to note a 
growing tendency to do kindly things 


RICH MEN ' 
BECOMING for workers. Many wills of employers 
MORE , 

GENEROUS now make liberal bequests to em- 


ployees, especially those of long ser- 
vice. Living employers, also, are devoting more of their 
means than formerly for the benefit of those who have 
helped them to make their fortunes. The latest pleasing 
incident of this kind is thus reported by the newspapers: 


George F. Baker, the 86-year-old chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New York, has given $100,000 to help to finance 
a year-round camp for. the employees (and their families) 
of the First National Bank, the United States Trust Company, 
the New York Trust Company and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Baker is interested in all these institutions. Offi- 
cials of the banks will add to the fund. 


Among other business men who have announced large 
gifts ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000 during recent 
months, have been: 


Nicholas F. Brady 
John Markle 

Pierre S. duPont 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
W. E. Harmon 
Edward S. Harkness 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
James C. Penney 
Charles Hayden 


Francis P. Dodge 
Felix M. Warburg 
William Fox 
Frederick Brown 
Mortimer Schiff 
Clarence H. Mackay 
Frank C. Rand 

J. P. Morgan 

James W. Packard 


-, One cannot but note, however, that very rarely is any- 
thing done for those who toil in factories, foundries, mines 
and suchlike places. Far more is done for collar-and- 
cuff workers than for those who expend body and brawn. 
Perhaps one reason for this is that those paid by the hour 
or by the piece or by the day, usually insist upon extra 
pay for extra work, whereas office workers and the like 
make no such demands. Even so, it is extremely de- 
sirable that generosity be extended to all classes of wage 
earners. 
* * * 


We have this in common with God: We make our own 


world. 
* * x 


Detroit has ambitions to become a financial eenter. A 
group of the wealthiest business men of that city, in- 
cluding General Motors men and Edsel Ford, have 
launched plans for a strongly-financed bank, trust com- 

pany and security company, combined. 


yr oe atl AS Certain enthusiastic correspondents 
FINANCIAL have hailed the new venture as “a rival 
CENTER 


to Wall Street: bankers.” The. new 
three-cornered institution, we are assured, will insist on 
a goodly slice when automobile financial underwriting pies 
are being distributed. 

Detroit cafi be assured that Wall Street feels not the 


slightest jealousy. The truth is that Wall Street wel. 
comes the development of strong, efficient, dependable 
financial institutions all over the country. When huge 
underwritings arise, it is important to be able to call upon 
well-managed, trustworthy organizations in many Cities to 
assist in effecting distribution. Wall Street wishes its 
Detroit “rival” well. Incidentally, Detroit’s Stock Ex. 
change has become a distinctly greater factor during the 


last year or two. This, too, is entirely agreeable to Wall 
Street. 


* ok *- 

To-morrow brings the fruit of yesterday's and to-day’s 
sowing. 
. * * x 

Bankers insist upon knowing a lot about those who do 
business with them. Why should not the latter insist 
upon knowing a lot about their banker? Even maids 
and cooks, we now read, insist upon checking up ladies 


with whom they propose to deal. One 


DO YOU . 

KNOW middle-western man of large affairs 
Y . ao qe 
aunene realized years ago the advisability of 


finding out the character.and caliber 
of bankers with whom he did business or planned to do 
business. One of his experiences is here printed for the 
first time. 

“Some years ago,” he relates, “I had extended an in- 
vitation to Herman Waldeck, of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, to have dinner one 
evening on board my yacht, moored at the far .end of 
Belmont Harbor. All preparations had been made to 
entertain our guest when the most terrific storm we had 
had in Chicago for many years came suddenly upon us. 
It was a veritable cloudburst. Our guest had no means 
of communicating with us, as we were moored too far 
away from the clubhouse, and we gave. up the. idea that 
he would join us. 

“While the rain was coming down in torrents, we were 
hailed from a small boat. There was Mr. Waldeck, 
drenched to the skin but on time to keep his engagement. 
When we asked him, after we had-made him comfortable, 
why he had ventured out in such a storm, his answer 
was simply, ‘I had an engagement with you which you 
expected me to keep, and here I am.’ 

' “Wouldn’t you put your faith in a man who would per- 

form in such a manner under such circumstances? If 

he was so conscientious about so small a matter, wouldn't 

you naturally expect him to be just as conscientious about 

really important things? He has since §0 proved.” 
‘1&2 


Imbibe current information or you'll stand still. 
* * x 
Don’t tell every fool you meet that he is one or you 
will be one. 
x * * 


Work only to “get by,” and you'll get ihe go-by. 
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Were J. P. Morgan & Company to float an issue of 


» bonds for the New York Central, what would the legal 


authorities say if the bankers used the money for their 
own purposes and then were unable to pay the full amount 
to the railroad? The revelation comes 


FLOATING OF 
REAL ESTATE that at least some large real estate 
~ indo mortgage houses have sold bonds for 


the construction of certain buildings 
and turned the proceeds. into their own general funds. In 
cases where trouble has arisen, the buyers of these bonds 
found that their money had not been used specifically for 
the purpose covered by the bond issues. Surely this is a 
slipshod method of handling bond issues. Heretofore 
there has been altogether too much laxity in floating real 
estate mortgage bonds. The door to manipulation and 
dishonesty has been wide open. 

Influential houses have lately studied this whole prob- 
lem and have suggested several reforms. But, in view 
of recent events these proposed reforms cannot be re- 
garded as thoroughgoing. New York theatrical producers 
had been tinkering with censorship recommendations for 
some time. Suddenly the guardians of the law stepped 
in and took drastic action, arresting alleged offenders right 
and left. Unless the mortgage bond people do much 
more than they have yet done, the likelihood is that the 
guardians of the law in various States will act and prob- 
ably act drastically. 

The less government we have in business the better. 
But if business will not voluntarily behave decently, then 
it becomes imperative to inject governmental restrictions. 
Nine times in ten, where more government is projected 
into business, the blame rests, not: with the government, 
but with business itself. The time clearly has come for 
real estate mortgage housecleaning.. Which shall conduct 
it, the mortgage sellers or the governmental authorities? 
This question cannot be much longer avoided. 


* * * 


Which is the best way to turn down salesmen—that is, 
when you know definitely that there isn’t the slightest 
chance of your doing business? A high-grade European 
who has been selling in this country for a year, said to 


HOW TO me: “Americans are terrible liars. 
TURN They mean to be kind, but their kind- 
DOWN : 

SALESMEN ness often really is cruelty. Instead 


of telling you definitely that they are 
not in a position to buy, they very often lead you on to 
believe that, while they are not in a position to do business 
at the moment, they hope to be able to act favorably a 
little later. So they keep you calling and calling, abso- 
lutely wasting their time and yours. A truthful statement 
in the first’instance would have been so much better all 
round.” Is there not truth in this complaint? Of course, 
the fault does not always lie with the other party, but 
often lies with the salesman. Although given a straight- 
forward, emphatic explanation that it is and will be im- 
possible to do business, many a salesman persists in as- 
suming that by persistent persuasion he will be able to 
overcome this attitude. Persistence often is a virtue. But 
there are circumstances under which. it can become a 
nuisance and. worse than useless. 
In short, the remédy resides in the exercise of judgment 
on the part of both the salesman and those he approaches. 
Truthfulness is best, first and last. 
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The responsible offer of a billion dollars in cash for 
the Ford Motor Company demonstrates that the Ford 
family is now richer. than the Rockefellers. John D. 
Rockefeller, according to first-hand information sup- 
plied the writer, never has been worth 


THE FORDS d 
NOW RICHER a billion dollars. During recent years 
THAN THE 

ROCKEFELLERS the elder Rockefeller has turned over 


practically all his fortune to his son. 
But John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been giving away money 
on such a scale that it is probable little or nothing has been 
added ‘to the total remaining. The younger Rockefeller 
has no ambition to accumulate more and more millions. 
He recently confided to me that his two main problems 
were to raise his family (six children) properly and to 
discharge worthily the obligations devolving upon him by 
reason of his control of so much money. It can be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the Rockefellers, after having dis- 
tributed almost $750,000,000, do not to-day possess a 
billion. 

Henry and Edsel Ford, on the other hand, give away 
little or nothing. Unlike young Rockefeller, they devote 
their time and talents to money-making. Each year brings 
an enormous addition to their possessions. The billion 
was offered for the Ford Motor Company’s assets alone; 
it did not include other Ford-owned interests. Of late, 
criticism has begun to be raised against the Fords for 
holding on so rigidly to their money. In fairness, how- 
ever, it should be said that Ford does not regard his mil- 
lions as in any sense a personal possession. He regards 
them as ‘belonging to the business, as belonging to indus- 
try, as being merely the means to accomplish bigger and 
biggér-things, to provide more and more employment. 

Incidentally, the evolution going on in the motor indus- 
try suggests that the day may come when no banker will 
be prepared to offer one billion dollars for the Ford Motor 
Company. It is confronted with competition utterly un- 
known during the period when Ford was enjoying un- 
interrupted expansion. 


* * x 


If Calvin Coolidge again seeks the Presidential nomina- 
tion, will he be a second-term or a third-term candidate? 
That question is already being actively agitated. Argu- 
ments can be and are being offered that he would be 
WILL cootipge = 8¢eking a third term. Other arguments 
BE “SECOND-TERM” deny this. The commonsense of the 
“me matter certainly would appear to be 

that he would be seeking re-election 
for a second term. He has been elected President only 
once, not twice. He has served only one full term, not 
two full terms. 

Certain “friends” of President Coolidge—conspicuously 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity—are declaring that the President has no intention of 
running again. Were these reports accepted as authentic, 
the financial and business interests of the country—or at 
least of the East—would be distinctly disturbed. They 
confidently expect Coolidge to accept another nomination 
and they expect equally confidently that he will be re- 
elected. Since anything calculated to upset the even tenor 
of business and employment should be scrupulously 
avoided, it is earnestly to be hoped that President Cool- 
idge will see fit to make a definite announcement at an 
early date. 
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HE day is coming 
when there will be a 
greater number of 
investors than wage 
earners in this country. 


The latest authoritative 
figures show 43,000,000 








Investors Will Outnumber 


Wage Earners 


shares than any individu- 
al or interest. This ap. 
plies to several leading 
Standard Oil companies, 
even the Rockefellers 
own less than the work- 
ing force. Interesting 











“gainfully occupied.” 





That figure—equalling 37 

per cent. of our total population—includes every man, 
woman and child earning money in any line of work. 
‘The number coming under the head of the term 
“wage earners” would be, of course, not half as large. 

The popular estimate now is that there are 15,000,- 
000 investors in the United States. 

In my judgment that estimate is far too high. The 
probability is that the present total is nearer 10,000,- 
000. Even so, the army of investors is growing so 
rapidly that in a relatively few years it will exceed 
the total number of wage earners. 

The two most impressive developments have been, 
first, the tremendous increase in the number of cus- 
tomer-owners of securities and, second, the equally 
tremendous increase in the number of employee- 
owners of securities. 


In the public utility field alone some 2,000,000 cus- 


tomers have been enrolled as stockholders or bond- 
holders, mostly stockholders. 

Anything like complete data on the aggregate num- 
ber of employee-owners have never been compiled. 
But actual figures have been obtained from quite a 
number of large corporations. These actual figures 
are extremely illuminating and significant. 

The list is headed by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. In addition to 57,000 employees 
who ‘had already purchased stock of an approximate 
value of $170,000,000, 200,000 employees are paying 
instalments on 830,000 shares, showing a market value 
of over $126,500,000. 

The United States Steel Corporation reports 47,- 
647 employee-owners of approximately $100,000,000 
worth of stock. Standard Oil of New Jersey employ- 
ees to the number of 16,358 own or are in process of 
acquiring $30,000,000 worth of stock. No fewer than 
40,000 Armour & Company workers are numbered 
among that organization’s stockholders. New York 
Central has 27,915 employee-stockowners; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 20,000; Standard Oil of Indiana, 17,- 
835; Swift & Company, 15,700; Eastman Kodak, 15,- 
000; International Harvester, 13,500; Standard Oil of 
California, 11,854; Bethlehem Steel, 9,398 with 13,216 
employees making payments on stock not yet fully 
paid for. 

Twenty large industrial, railway and utility cor- 
porations some little time ago reported a total of 
315,000 employee-stockowners. Their holdings had an 
aggregate value of $454,000,000. 

A year ago the employees of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit owned one-third of the common stock and 
the percentage doubtless is substantially larger to-day. 
This gives them control of the enterprise, as it can 
be voted as one block. Already the workers in vari- 
ous other large corporations own collectively more 


figures have been ob- 
tained by investigators 
from a number of other companies. For example, the 


. employees of the Fuller Brush Company own almost 


100 per cent. of the stock; the employees of the 
California Corrugated Culvert Company own 95 per 
cent. of the common stock; those of the Murphy Var- 
nish Company 75 per cent. of the stock; while em- 
ployees of the A. Nash Company, Inc., own a ma- 
jority of the company’s shares. 

In an address last year an official of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company said: 


One-third of the voting stock of the company—200,000 
shares out of a total of 600,000—is held in one block and 
voted at every meeting by trustees of the men’s own selec- 
tion. The next largest block of stock is about 5,000 shares. 

The power which is thus placed in the hands of the em- 
ployees has caused our organization to be called the first 
Soviet in America. Is it not disastrous, ask the critics, to 
put the men in position tc force the management to increase 


their wages or to pay out every available nickel in divi- 
dends? 


Our answer is emphatically “No.” 

These men who own so large a portion of the workshop 
in which they earn their daily bread have learned that both 
their dividends and their wages are dependent on the kind 
of effort that they put forth in giving service to their com- 
munity. : 

We find that as employee-ownership increases, the appre- 
ciation of responsibility also increases. Above all, our ex- 
perience has taught us that when the workers appreciate that 
the management is honest in its intention to treat the men 
fairly, the men never violate that confidence. In fact, they 
are ever ready to go the management one better. 


Stock control by workers would be peculiarly fitting 
in this republic... We pride ourselves on the breadth 
of our democracy. What could be more democratic 
than to have our leading enterprises owned largely by 
those in their employ? 

Would employee control prove dangerous, injur- 
ious? History proves that responsibility invariably 
has a sobering influence—the latest notable example 
was the circumspect course followed by the Labor 
Party in Britain when it captured control of the 
British Government and placed its own leaders in 
the principal seats of power, from the Premiership 
down. We entrust all adult citizens with a vote re- 
gardless of their ownership of property. Would it 
be any more hazardous to entrust with a vote in the 
running of a corporation those adults who have won 
the right to vote by saving their money and acquir- 
ing shares in the corporation? Would such men not 
carefully refrain from doing anything which would 
wreck the enterprise not only affording them the 
means of earning their daily bread, but in which they 
had invested their life’s savings? 

All this is looking fairly far ahead, of course. 
Meanwhile, every genuinely democratic citizen must 
welcome the growth of employee-stockownership. 


Incidentally, the growth of such ownership entails 
upon employers and executives of such corporations 


a weightier responsibility, a sacred obligation, to a4- 
minister management honestly and efficiently. 





FORB. 
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U. S.—“Don’t throw in the monkey wrench. The less ‘fixing’ you do, the better she'll run.” 
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Second-rate credit men are a liability, not an asset. 
They can cause losses totalling many times their salary. 


Our editorial in the issue of February 1, “In Self-Pro- 
tection, Raise Status Of Credit Men,” has aroused wide- 


SUPPORTS spread interest and has been very 
RAISING widely reprinted. The best, the most 
STATUS OF acti es from R. B. 
CREDIT MEN practical comment com 
Greene, credit insurance underwriter, 
Detroit. After stating that the editorial’s reference to 


the scarcity of $10,000 salaries among credit men was en- 


tirely correct and that the figure $7,500 or even $5,000 
could have been used, he adds: j 


In my travels as a credit insurance underwriter, I have not 
been very much impressed with the credit man or his stand- 
ing in the business world. In many cases it probably is‘ due 
to the firm’s desire to cut expense and hire the one who will 
work for the stipulated salary, rather than hiring the credit 
man and paying the salary he commands. 

Unfortunately, failures do not get enough publicity. It is 
not generally known what figures credit losses reach annually. 
We all realize what a vast amount of money is wasted an- 
nually by fires. Yet see how much heavier credit losses (ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s) are: 


Fire Failure 
Liabilities Liabilities: 
ee ae rer $330,856,625 $426,300,000 
MES Sn dwiie pos ca 332,654,950 755,700,000 
ES Gain ihe ve ardis coco 410,889,350 649,800,000 
re 389,192,200 631,300,000 
RSIS ea eee 377,529,250 688,690,965 
$1,841,122,375 $3,151,790,965 


An analysis of the causes of business deaths during 1924 

showed that. credits alone cost the life of 500. business firms 
_ and, in turn, put a tax on the business world of $44,000,000. 
_ Did the man or men who checked these credits get all the facts? 

It was my experience to call on a treasurer who is in charge 
of the credits (as should be) of a company which is doing 
$14,000,000 of sales annually, just at the time he received a 
sheaf of orders for his O. K. He excused himself, started 
in to initial the orders at the rate of 15 or 20 a minute, put 
several aside and marked one or two C. O. D., calling for 
his ledger card on one order only. 

He was checking the credits on the basis of his memory 
of the standing of the customer, or, in other words, on the 
fact that they had always paid their bills heretofore, enjoyed 
a nice business and had a good standing in the community— 
which, in fact, is the way most credit men check their accounts. 

In my humble opinion, the treasurer of the company, with 
assistants, should be responsible for the credits and his judg- 
ment.should be backed up with a credit insurance policy, which 
would insure the profits against being unduly depleted by un- 
expected, abnormal credit losses. It is being done to-day by 
the most progressive firms. 


Apart from the question of credit insurance, the indis- 
putable fact is that many business concerns should pay 
much higher salaries and grant distinctly more power to 
heads of credit departments. ‘There is no profit in mak- 


ing and selling goods for which payment cannot be col- 
lected. 


x * x 
Science is applied commonsense. 
* * * 


L. F. Loree again has been proving himself the stormy 
petrel of the railway world. His ambitions have outrun 
his discretion. Loree has long been regarded as the arch 
stand-patter of America’s railway presidents. His atti- 
tude towards workers has been that 


LOREE IS , 

THE STORMY of last century. His attitude towards 
PETREL OF ; ° 
TRANSPORTATION the public has been equally anachron 


istic. Now he is at loggerheads with 
other railway managements. According to those behind 
the scenes, it was Loree’s vaulting ambitions which started 
all the trouble in Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western 
Maryland. He conceived the idea of forming a new trunk 
system in the East. When he went on the rampage to 
force through his scheme, his actions proved not unlike 


_ gratifying progress in winning public goodwill. 
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those of a bull in a china shop. But events indicate th, 
he has been thwarted by other railway executives quit 
as able—and distinctly more in tune with the times—th 
himself. 

The sensational speculation in Wheeling & Lake 
and Western Maryland stocks has been incalculably haty 
ful. The best interests in the financial world have beg 
striving sincerely to elevate Wall Street in the eyes of tly 
public. But when the front pages of the newspapers prig 
scarehead stories of “corners,” and when shares rush y 
thirty-five points one day and tumble more than twice q 
much the next, the old cry is raised anew, “Wall Streg 
is nothing ‘but a gambling hell.” Our railroads have mat 
But le 
there break out one or two similarly sensational “wars’ 


among railway giants and all the good accomplished wil 
be undone. 


¢ # ‘@ 
Belittle little things and you'll become little. 
* ss 


The citizens of a town in South Dakota were organiz. 
ing a commercial club. They invited all classes of business 
men to become members. One substantial citizen was 
ignored because he was a farmer and not a business man! 
One would expect such an attitude 


WHY THE : F ; 
FARMER among city-bred inhabitants of metro- 
WAS politan centers. Only the other day 


atime ; a Westerner, visiting New York, said 
to me, “If I were to remark to a clerk in a store here 
that his job was dependent upon our farmers, he would 
think I was stark mad. But you know and I know that, 
in the final analysis, we are all dependent upon what our 
farmers take out of the soil.” 

This man went on to deplore the narrow vision of the 
East concerning the gravity of existing agricultural condi- 
tions and problems. He commented upon’ the recent 
$5,500,000 loan raised in Wall Street for the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers’ Association of California. But, after 
commending this innovation, he emphasized that the near 
future would not bring many other agricultural loans from 
Wall Street for the reason that only in a few places had 
farmers learned to co-operate on a businesslike basis. 

The United States Government cannot solve all our 
agricultural problems. They will'not be solved until far 
more of our farmers apply business principles in the man- 
agement of their operations and also learn how to sell— 
and perhaps also buy—co-operatively. We can sell bil- 
lons of dollars worth of manufactured goods in world 
markets because of our industrial efficiency. But we 
enjoy no such superiority in regard to world agricultural 
markets. We probably never. shall, no matter what legis- 
lation Washington may pass, until American agriculture 
is developed to a mass production basis. 

It is difficult to say which was more to blame for the 
South Dakota farmer not being recognized by his fellow- 
citizens as a business man. Was the judgment of these 
farmers faulty? Or had this farmer and other farmers 
so conducted their activities that none of them could be 
classed fairly as a business man? One thing certain is 
that farmers who do not qualify as business men will by 
and by go tothe wall. 

* * * 


Work hard or it will finally go hard with you. 
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A New Evidence of Leadership 
for United States Tires 


HOSE who have followed 

closely the outstanding develop- 
ments in tire building are constantly 
impressed with the leadership 
of United States Royal Cord 
Balloons. 


Take the most recent evidence, 
for example— 


For two years, the United States 


Royal Cord Balloon has been equip- 
ped with a broad, flat tread. United 
States Tire engineers established this 
tread as the correct balloon tire tread 
back in 1925. 


Notice how others are just coming 
to this tread principle today. 


United States 


Trade 


Rubber Company 


Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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America’s “Roman Conquest” 
of Europe: Is It Wise? 


a period of standardized think- 

ing. Someone succeeds in mak- 
ing a certain opinion popular and 
then we get into the habit of taking 
it for granted, unquestioning, that 
this opinion is standard and correct, 
and we tend to look with some con- 
tempt and distrust on a contrary 
opinior or belief. 

There are in circulation to-day a 
number of such standardized opin- 
ions, some of them well-based and 
some tentative or untested. There is 
one standardized opinion to which 
there is, I believe, a great deal of dis- 
sent among Americans and 
which opinion may easily be 


Si the war we seem to be in 


By James D. Dole 


So far as we are successful in get- 
ting these debts paid, we will be de- 
creasing the value of our own money, 
lowering the real value of bonds, sav- 
ings bank deposits, life insurance 
policies, etc., and putting the United 
States on a higher cost basis, thus 
handicapping our exporters, and par- 
ticularly our farmers, in the disposal 
of our surplus manufacturers and 
farm produce. 

Finally, the original transaction 
underlying the creation of this in- 
debtedness was not of a nature proper 
to be made the basis, in equity or 
practice, of a long-term funded debt. 








based on a reasonable but actually a 
small quantity of gold. (In the 
United States not over $40 per cap- 
ita, and less than that in Europe). 

The economic life of a modern 
country may be wrecked, and the use 
of its real wealth largely crippled, by 
taking away its small liquid capital, 
notwithstanding the fact that most 
of the wealth of a country either 
cannot be taken out of it and carried 
to another country, as agricultural 
land, or would be worthless and not 
wanted, as buildings and machinery. 

The proportion of the capital 
wealth of any country that can be 
transferred to another coun- 
try is very small. 








entirely reversed when more 
thought is given to it by our 
people. I refer to the subject 
of the Allied Debts to the 
United States. The present 
standardized opinion appears 
to be about as follows: 


__ The debts of the Allies to the 
* United States are just like any 
ordinary commercial debts 
based upon a business trans- 
action, comprising a loan of 
-money at interest and a 
promise to pay. 

The Allies can easily pay if 
they want to, and there are no 
more obstacles to transferring 
these sums from Europe to 


America than there are to magazine. They are so force- 
transferring money from New ; 
York to San Francisco in fully resented that they will 


ordinary commercial transactions. 

It is necessary to insist upon 
the payment of these debts, 
principal and interest, in order 
to insure the sacredness of ob- 
ligations and the maintenance 
of our present system of finan- 
cial payments within our coun- 
try and in international trade. 








States. 


The Author 


HE author of this article 
is one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Hawaii, an Ameri- 
can, college-bred, traveled, thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions 
of business, of finance and of 
thought in the Mainland, as those 
who live in the Territory of Ha- 
waii call the continental United 
The views expressed are 
not necessarily those held by this 


compel thought on a subject of 
incalculable importance probably 
destined to engage attention in 
all leading countries for the next 
generation—unless 
before then. 


“re-settled” 


Let us suppose for the mo- 
ment that the shoe was on 
the other foot and that at the 
close of the war the United 
States had an indebtedness, 
let us say, to Italy, equiva- 
lent to the Allied Debts, plac- 
ing these at twelve billion 
dollars, and assuming the 
total national wealth of the 
United States to be three 
hundred and fifty billion dol- 
lars. It would at first appear 
an easy matter for us to pay 
this debt to Italy. We know 
that it would be easy to trans- 
fer this amount of indebted- 
ness from one part of the 
United States to another for 
any reasonable purpose, just 
as during the war we raised 
over twenty billion dollars 
in‘ Liberty Bonds for war 
purposes; but supposing we 
faced this problem to-day of 
remitting twelve billion dol- 











It will be greatly to the bene- 





fit of the people of the United 
States to have these debts paid. 

i will venture the opinion that the 
above standardized opinion does not 
to-day meet with anything like full 
approval on the part of a large num- 
ber of the best thinkers of the Uni- 
ted States and that within a very few 
years it will be sharply reversed. 

I should like to submit the sugges- 
tion that the final and valid decision 
of the American people will be as fol- 
lows: 

The payment of these debts to us 
is practically impossible. 

A serious attempt on the part of 
the Allies to pay, and on our part to 
collect, will jeopardize the mainten- 
ance of the gold standard in inter- 
national trade. 


I will touch on each of these pro- 
posals. 

I think it may be well to remind 
ourselves of the fundamental differ- 
ence between the transfer of money 
within the borders of a country like 
the United States and its transfer 
from one country or continent to an- 
other. : 

Let us bear in mind that the bulk 
of the wealth of any country is in 
lands, buildings, machinery, crops, 
etc.; that these values in turn depend 
upon proper use of them by the in- 
habitants. Such proper use is impos- 
sible without confidence and credit; 
the latter are unknown in modern so- 
ciety without a sound banking system 





lars to Italy, how would we 
go about it? 
1.—It appears that we would either 
have to send this in the form of mer- 
chandise—that is, food, manufac- 
tures, etc.; or, 
2.—In gold; or, 
3.—In American securities. 
Obviously, we could ship this 
value in automobiles, gasoline, food- 
stuffs, manufacturers, etc., if Italy 
were willing to take it in this form, 
and we could pay in this manner in 
a comparatively short term of years 
without serious hardship to ourselves. 
If we were to attempt to pay in 
gold, we would have to ship every 
dollar of gold in the United States— 
say four billions—taking every dol- 
(Continued on page 38) 

















— Bought 
by telephone $360,000 
| worth of 
busses 


A CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA, 
interurban railroad needed addition- 
al new equipment, quick. It tele- 
phoned a nationally known truck 
and coach company in Chicago for 
$20,000 worth of busses. Speeding 
in over the same lines came a call 
from Montreal for new busses— 
$40,000 worth. Long Distance rang 
again and Philadelphia placed an 
order—to the amount of $300,000. 
Travel would have meant delay and 
expense —all used Long Distance! 
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Tue use or Lone Distancz is rapidly 
on the increase. Products are being 
bought and sold, time and travel are 
being saved by long distance. calls. 
There is hardly any limit tothe use of and he can have shipment started at 
Long Distance. When some large order once. His business doesn’t have to wait. 
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is wanted in a hurry, when travel means 
delay and expense. In any situation—buy- 
ing, selling, negotiating—the man who 
goes by telephone arrives first. He can dis- 
cuss all details as in a personal interview, 


BELL LONG DISTANCE 


We suggest, now, that call across the 
state or nation that would get some 
important thing done. We believe you 
would be surprised if you knew how 
little it would cost... . Number, please? 


SERVICE 
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Wuen Lincoln stood on the heights of 
Council Bluffs and looked across the 
Missouri at the little frontier village 
that marked the beginning of the over- 
land trail, he was already visualizing 
the sweep of empire westward across 
the billowing green and golden plains. 


But even Lincoln could not foresee the 
astonishing growth of Omaha!—or its 
sister, Council Bluffs, already springing 
up about him! Great buildings, enor- 
mous grain elevators, vast stock-yards, 
with twelve railroad systems pouring 
the wealth of one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions of the world into its 
storehouses. A city-state like ancient 
Nineveh rising proudly upon its teem- 
ing plains. A great independent metrop- 
olis distinguished for its varied commerce 
and its culture. 

Location: Astride the broad trail that 
leads West; dominating the middle reaches 
of the Missouri River; the natural metropolis 
for the vast region that includes Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and sections of adjoining states 
—a region more than twice the size of all 
New England. 

PopuLaTION: Within Omaha’s corporate 
limits, 215,000; within a radius of 50 miles, 
500,000 divided among 154 towns and 
29,330 farms. All within shopping distance 
of Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

MANUFACTURES: Annual output of pack- 
ing industry, $210,000,000. Smelter products, 
$46,000,000. Omaha leads the country in 
the production of pig lead, is third in pack- 
ing-house products, and is the greatest butter 
manufacturing center in the world, 55,000,000 
pounds. Flour mill products, agricultural im- 
plements, bakery products, share largely in the 
output of Omaha’s 600 manufacturing plants. 

TraDE: Wholesale territory embraces 
1500 towns; 310,000 farms averaging 390 
acres. Crop value, $2,000,000,000; livestock 
on farms, $1,000,000,000. Bank deposits, 
$1,500,000,000. Omaha is leading retail 
center between Chicago and Denver; annual 
business, $157,500,000. 

TRANSPORTATION: Twelve railroads con- 
verge at Omaha and Council Bluffs as through 
a great gate. The chief outlet from Omaha 
to Chicago and points eastward is the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


A natural metropolis 


Born on the edge of the prairies, Omaha 
and Council Bluffs have grown from the 
richness of an incomparable soil. There 
is an opulent conservatism about it that 
has insured steady growth. Living 
wealth—the value of growing animate 
things—of an inexhaustible nature is a 
positive guarantee of Omaha’s inevi- 
table progress and expansion. 


Omaha’s history is rich and varied, 
colored by the turbulent adventures of 
explorers, fur-traders, Indian wars, and 
the migrations of the Forty-niners. It 
is a city of varied interests, of fine 
homes, ‘of splendid country clubs, of 
exceptional educational facilities. With 
a population over 85% native born 
American, it is a metropolis worthily 
placed in the center of the nation. 
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SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
ROUTE TO THE eC 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 























The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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A network of polished rails 


THE run from Chicago to Omaha over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is only an overnight interlude 
in business between these two great 
cities. Business conferences are often 
continued on the splendid Milwaukee 
trains that serve the Western Gate. 

The Milwaukee Road not only serves 
Omaha with a trunk line across golden 
Iowa, but it serves with equal facility 
the great metropolis that is the pride 
of all the Southwest—Kansas City. Its 
vast system, extending along 11,000 
miles of track, operated by 60,000 em- 
ployees, forms a network linking all 
important centers northwest of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. From Chicago 
to Kansas City, Sioux City and Omaha; 
to the Twin Cities and Duluth; to Mil- 
waukee and the Upper Michigan Penin- 
sula; to Puget Sound and the Pacific. 
Spur lines and feeders tap vast resources 
of raw materials. 

The Milwaukee Road is the shortest 
link with the Pacific Northwest. For 
660 miles over four mountain ranges— 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rockies, 
the Cascades, to shipside—it is electrified. 
This is one of the greatest achievements 
in railroading. Another revolutionary 
advance has been the adoption of ro/ler 
bearings for passenger cars—the first 
time this has been done in the history 
of railroad transportation. 

















Splendid trains to serve you 


If you wish to visit Omaha on your way 
to the Coast, the Pacific Limited is the 
train to take. If you are going to Kansas 
City, go by the Southwest Limited. The 
famous Pioneer takes you to the Twin 
Cities. Then there is The Olympian, the 
de luxe limited that travels to shipside 
at Seattle or Tacoma, after passing the 
most beautiful and diversified scenery 
in America, through a new empire 
bursting ripe with opportunities! 



































Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, III. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of 
Commerce and other business organizations who will 
supply you with detailed information. 
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lar of gold out of every bank in the 
country and out of the United States 
Treasury to cover the first third of 
this indebtedness. All the known gold 
in the world—say eight billion dollars 
—would not pay it. Obviously, an 
attempt to liquidate such a debt by 
ineans of gold would take away the 
foundation from our banking system 
and currency, would put us on an 
uncertain paper basis and would leave 
us no gold to use in the settlement of 
the ordinary balances of international 
trade. 

We could ship Italy twelve billion 
dollars’ worth of American bonds— 
municipal, industrial or national— 
and this would temporarily even the 
account ; but, as it appears to me, this 
would be only a postponement of a 
settlement, and at such time as these 
bonds should come due, or as the 
Italians should desire to convert them 
into money for use in Italy, the same 
difficulties would arise as in the case 
of an attempted gold settlement. 

We could pay by shipping the Ital- 
ians twelve billion dollars’ worth of 
American stocks; in other words, by 
giving them a_ twelve-billion-dollar- 
interest in America; and so long as 
they did not attempt to convert this 
into funds and transfer the proceeds 
to Italy and were content to leave the 
investments intact in this country, it 
would apparently effect a settlement. 
If this were done, the Italians could 
with difficulty withdraw the annual 
interest return from America to Italy. 
At five per cent. it would mean a 
seventh of America’s entire stock of 
gold, or in goods, three times Amer- 
ica’s annual shipments to Italy. 


. How Europe Can Pay Us 


Now, let’s us reverse the situation 
and see how it works out. 

Most of the countries which owe 
us money ship us a great many of 
their products every year, but nor- 
mally less than we ship them, and 
probably the present business activity 
of the United States is to some ex- 
tent due to the excess of our exports 
over our imports. In order to pay 
us by shipping merchandise, these 
countries must ship us far more than 
we ship them, a condition which does 
not seem to be generally desired by 
the United States. 

What the American wheat-grower 
needs to-day and what the American 
cotton-grower needs is a greater pur- 
chasing power by the European coun- 
tries to absorb our surplus production 
at fair prices. The same applies to 
many other lines of American pro- 
duction and manufacture. 

Accordingly, if the British start 
liquidating this debt by shipping us 
increased quantities of steel rails, this 
is not desired by the steel manufac- 
turers of the United States or their 
employees, and is met by a tariff cal- 
culated to discourage, if not prevent, 
the importation of this product. The 





same doubtless applies to safety ra- 
zors and blades, cotton and woolen 
manufactures, etc. 

France could ship us many millions 
of dollars’ worth of wines and bran- 
dies, but is met by the barrier of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Italy could doubtless ship us in- 
creased quantities of oranges, lemons 
and olive oil, but the orchardists of 
southern California would feel this 
in the shape of smaller profits or in 
shrinking instead of growing mark- 
ets, and in decreasing values for their 
orchards. 

It seems obvious that even if this 
debt could be paid by shipments of 
merchandise to the United States, the 


‘people of the United States do not 


want to have it paid in this way; 
rather do they want the full benefit of 
the home market and _ increased 
growth in the foreign market. 


Must Maintain Markets 


Coming now to the question of pay- 
ing in gold, it is very obvious that if 
the United States could not pay this 
in gold to another country, the pres- 
ent impoverished countries of Eu- 
rope can not pay us in the yellow 
metal. There may be an exception in 
the case of Great Britain, owing to 
its control of the great South African 
gold fields; clearly, the other coun- 
tries can not. 

Furthermore, if these countries are 
to grow as markets for American 
products, it is imperative that their 
buying power should be increased, 
and this can be done only by having 
an adequate supply of gold in those 
countries as a basis for their curren- 
cies and banking systems. 

We do not want to ask others to 
do for us that which we, in like cir- 
cumstances, could not, and therefore 
would not, do for them. 

In order to enlarge American for- 
eign export trade, we should be ship- 
ping gold to these countries, rather 
than having them ship it to us. So 
far, however, as they are successful 
in transferring additional amounts of 
gold to the United States, it is mathe- 
matically certain that the consequent 
augmenting of our money supply will 
depreciate the purchasing power of 
our own American dollar, thus reduc- 
ing the real value of all American 
bonds, savings bank deposits and in- 
surance policies and increasing our 
costs of production, which will still 
further handicap us in marketing our 
products in foreign countries. 

Coming now to the question of tak- 
ing European securities as payment, 
it seems clear that if we accept bonds, 
whether they are the direct issues of 
the countries in question or whether 
they are municipal or corporation 
bonds sold in this country to enable 
their governments to pay us, it is 
simply a postponement of the even- 
tual settlement, unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to leave the money per- 
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manently in those countries. This, 
of course, would be the case if we 
should take our pay in corporation 
stocks, as railroads, manufactures, or 
in lands and buildings. In the latter 
case, we have permanently taken an 
actual slice of the foreign country in 
payment for our indebtedness. 

Now, let us reconstruct, somewhat 
mythically, the transaction which is 
the cause of this problem. Let us re- 
member that in April, 1917, the Uni- 
ted States was wholeheartedly and 
enthusiastically in the War and pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice whatever 
to bring the disturbance to a success- 
ful conclusion. In reconstructing this, 
let us allow the participants to know 
what the later course of events would 
probably be. I will limit this for sim- 
plicity to the United States and Eng- 
land and assume the following dia- 
logue taking place on the entry of 
America into the war: 

Uncle Sam—‘“We are in this now 
and we want to do everything we can 
to help out. We can send over some 
warships at once, but-we cannot send 
any large number of trained soldiers 
for about a year.” 

John Bull—(Accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of money and credits 
and making one of the blunders)— 
“The Allies will supply the men if 
you will supply the money.” 

John Bull did not want any money 
and, so far as I know, scarcely a dol- 
lar of American money went to Eu- 
rope; but what he did want was 
shells, clothing, cornbeef, bacon, etc. 
If John Bull had at that time said- - 
“You ship us so many shells, so many 
tons of beef, etc., per month until 
further notice,” no one would have 
thought of charging these shipments 
up against the Allies in the form of a 
debt. But when John Bull said, in 
answering Uncle Sam's acquiescence 
in supplying credits, “I will need so 
many billions for our uses and so 
many billions more to take care of 
what I am lending to the other Al- 
lies,” the transaction immediately took 
the form of dollars and cents. 


No “Roman Conquest” 


After Uncle Sam had O. K’d. the 
credits and checks had been made 
out to John Bull, (mostly for ex- 
penditure in the United States), 
someone suggested that he had better 
take an interest-bearing note, and 
John Bull signed on the dotted line. 
From this error in bookkeeping, many 
troubles have issued. 

Let us carry our mythical conver- 
sation a little further : 

John Bull—‘Now, in regard to 
settling this matter, do you want us 
to return to you the same things we 
are getting, flour, guns and oil?” 

Uncle Sam—“No.” 

John Bull—‘How about settling 
in merchandise, cotton cloth, woolens, 
rails and cutlery?” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the business world 


is represented by the users of 


National Cash Registers 


RACTICALLY every field of business has profited through the use of 

National Cash Registers. With more than 500 models being built 
today there is a machine to meet almost every problem in the handling of 
records and accounts. 


A few years ago the retail store was practically the only user of National 
Cash Registers. Today the retail stores are using more registers than 
ever before and National Cash Registers are considered as much a part 
of a store’s equipment as its stock of merchandise. 


In addition to retail stores new type registers have opened new fields. 
Banks, wholesalers, factories, offices, are using the National Accounting 
Machine. Garages, filling stations, hotels, clubs, department stores—all 
find in National Cash Register equipment a means of getting better 
results at lower costs. 


Whatever your business may be there is a type of National Cash Reg- 
ister to meet its needs. An inquiry entails no obligation and may be 
very profitable. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Can Jobber Swim Against 
Tide of Direct Selling? 


(Continued from page 22) 

Goods which are sold on a seasonal 
style basis such as men’s suits and 
women’s dresses (although the job- 
bing business is large) may be sold 
direct, because the retailer must stock 
up with a line for the season’s busi- 
ness. 

The expansion of large-scale retail- 
ing through chain stores, mail-order 
houses and department stores, which 
has gained such impetus during the 
past two decades, is a familiar story. 
“Mass buying and mass selling” is 
quite at variance with the manufac- 
turer-jobber-retailer scheme of dis- 
tribution. Local co-operative buying 
associations and claims of depart- 
ment stores represent other phases of 
this general trend. The business of 
the chain store system is built square- 
ly on the principle of buying direct 
from manufacturers (assuming the 
jobbing functions) and the same 
statement applies to large department 
stores and mail-order houses. These 
large units to a very considerable ex- 
tent have become manufacturers on 
their own account. 

Anyone who has inspected one of 
the display stores recently instituted 
by Montgomery Ward & Company 
as a means of increasing their volume 
of distribution, will realize that a 
fundamental change in merchandis- 
ing methods is taking place. The 
southern farmer comes to town on 
court days, and sees what appears to 
be a new store in town. Upon enter- 
ing he finds himself in a newly 
painted, well-equipped modern dis- 
play room with a vast variety of sam- 
ples of mail-order items on png 4 
and a competent clerk ready to tell 
him about the merchandise and fur- 
nish him with a catalog. 


Trend Toward Specialization 


Yet there is a limit to all this. The 
independent retailer has certain ad- 
vantages over the chain store unit. 
The specialty shops will still be able 
to compete with department stores; 
and local merchants can to some ex- 
tent overcome mail-order competition. 
There is a distinct limit to the ex- 
pansion of chain stores and in cer- 
tain lines and in certain localities 
this limit has either been reached or 
over-stepped. The most important 
limitation with respect to chain stores 
lies in the fact that they operate on 
a cash basis. Hence, wherever cash 
is scarce, or wherever cash income 
varies with the seasons, as it does 
in the farming areas, it is difficult to 
expand chain store operations and the 
jobber-retailer channel continues to 
be important. 

The whole tendency in modern 
merchandising is towards specializa- 
tion. Innumerable articles which 


were formerly sold as unidentified 
staple products are now branded or 
trade-marked,—i.e, 


identified, and 





sold as the distinctive product of a 
particular concern. The manufac- 
turer creates a distinctive product, 
and, if possible, puts it up in a dis- 
tinctive package. Then he makes it 
known far and wide through adver- 
tising, seeking to establish the brand 
in the minds of the buying public. 
The most characteristic feature of 
modern marketing is this effort to 
create and establish a specialty in 
the mind of the consumer. How does 
the jobber fit into this scheme of 
things? 

As soon as a brand is well known 
and wanted by retailers generally, it 
may be handled by jobbers, provided 
the manufacturer employs this 
method of distribution. There is no 
difficulty in marketing Babbitt’s Soap, 








The Jobber and the Tide 
of Direct Selling 


HERE is no denying that 
in some trades the job- 
ber has been fighting to main- 
tain his position and in others 
the tide of direct selling has 
made serious inroads in the 
wholesale business. Can it be 
said that the jobber is needed 
only by small local retailers 
and that with the perfecting 
of transportation methods, 
national advertising, the ex- 
pansion of mail-order busi- 
ness, and the growth of popu- 
lation, he will be gradually 
eliminated? Is the jobber as 
a type fighting for existence? 
Or have the practices in cer- 
tain trades and under certain 
conditions attained such pub- 
licity as to obscure our view 
of the entire problem? 
Edmund Brown Jr., dis- 
cusses in this article the 
whole subject of the distribu- 
tion of produce from the view 
both of the manufacturer and 
the jobber, and points out 
solutions of the problems. 




















Mennen’s Talcum Powder, or Beech- 
Nut food products through jobbers. 
These brands are well established and 
the jobber can count upon a large 
volume of business year after year 
without special sales effort. 

The difficulty arises in the promo- 
tion of new brands. Here the jobber 
and the manufacturer have come into 
serious conflict. It is not too much 
to say that the jobber’s present posi- 
tion and his future existence depend 
to a large extent upon the solution 
of the problem of handling specialties. 
There are plausible arguments on 
both sides of the dispute. 

The jobber insists that he cannot 
be expected to push a new and un- 
tried product. It has been well es- 


tablished in numerous surveys of 
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marketing costs, by both private and 
public agencies, that in many -lines 
the jobber’s margin does little more 
than cover his expenses and that in 
many instances he has been operating 
at almost no profit at all. The job- 
ber’s salesman has to sell many items, 
sometimes thousands of items, and 
cannot be expected to devote his time 
and energy to pushing a new product 
unless he is going to be paid properly 
for it. 

His commissions are based largely 
upon the volume of business which he 
gets and he naturally devotes most 
of his attention to the fast-moving 
lines. While the manufacturer may 
be a creator, the jobber must be pri- 
marily a distributor (using the term 
in the broader sense). 

The individual manufacturer often 
fails to realize that a jobber is beset 
by many other manufacturers push- 
ing their individual brands. A job- 
ber has to decide what goods the con- 
sumers will want and what goods the 
retail customers can sell. He neces- 
sarily has to leave to the manufac- 
turer the matter of introducing new 
‘ines to the public and creating a de- 
‘and for them. The jobber can and 
will push a line or product which is 
already known but he cannot be ex- 
pected to create the original demand. 

Moreover, the jobber insists that 
it is unfair and uneconomical for a 
manufacturer to sell to retailers di- 
rect in his (the jobber’s) territory 
since the manufacturer is thus com- 
peting with his own customer. The 
jobber insists also that the specialty 
salesmen sent out by manufacturers 
tend to overload the retailers thus un- 
dercutting the jobber in his service 
of carrying available stocks of goods. 
Furthermore, he argues that the 
manufacturer who does patronize 
jobbers tends to cut the jobber’s dis- 
count on a brand that has become 
established merely because it is in 


demand and must be carried. Then, 


too, if the jobber accepts an exclusive 
agency with the manufacturer there 
is always the possibility that after he 
has. worked up a good trade and 
talked one brand only the agency 
will be revoked and his competitors 
will be allowed to carry the same 
brand. 


The Manufacturer’s Side 


On the other hand, some manufac- 
turers argue that since they must go- 
direct to the retail markets to create 
a demand for their products they may 
as well sell direct to retailers or (im 
some cases) direct to the consumer. 
In the manufacturer’s experience it 
is practically impossible to establish 
a new brand through local jobbers. 
Furthermore, he insists that the job- 
ber frequently becomes a mere order- 
taker in any case, neglecting the art 
of salesmanship. Then again the 
tendency of many jobbers to set up 
brands of their own and to sell them 
in competition with established brands. 
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—¢Mr Qverage Citizen of 
OS ANGELES COUNTY 












— He Spends $1.60 Every Time the Average American Spends $1.00 
— He Has 2,500,000 Neighbors Living Within a Radius of 100 Miles 


N the West’s largest market is also found the nation’s greatest per capita 
buying power. The 2,500,000 people living within 100 miles of the 
center of Los Angeles equal 4,000,000 average Americans in ability to buy. 


The average Los Angeles family spends more in a year for retail mer- 
chandise alone ($2,057) than the average American family earns. Another 
$1,200 is spent for recreation, travel, service, savings, etc. Total retail purchases 
in Los Angeles’ 1o0-mile radius are $1,500,000,000.00 a year. 


There is a higher percentage of ‘home ownership in Los Angeles than 
in any other metropolitan community, and more motor vehicles per capita 
—one for every 3.5 persons, as against the national average of one for 6.5. 


Income taxes in 10 Southern California counties jumped from $47,000,000 
in 1925 to $52,000,000 in 1926, in the face of heavy reductions. 


The tremendous buying power of the Los Angeles market is du¢ largely, of 
course, to the fact that the rapidly-growing population is drawn from among 
people all over the world who have the means to live wherever they please. 


Maximum buying power, largest concentrated population in the West, and 
favorable freight rates to the 11 Western States combine to make Los Angeles 
County the logical manufacturing and distributing center of the Pacific Coast. 


For more specific information, address 
Industrial Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Los Angeles metropolitan area embraces practically Los Angeles County —over 
two million population with 5700 industries whose annual output is $1,250,000,000. 


Industrial freedom. 


Power as low as .72 of 


1 cent per K. W. H. 


wre LP 


Abundant, 
cheap water. 


a ap 


Gas or oil fuel at 20c 
and 16 1-8c respectively 
per million B. T. U's. 


Favorable climate 
which means 100% 
labor and plant 
efficiency and less 


plant investment. 


3 trans-continental 
railroad terminals. 


vwvrw 


157 steamship 
freight lines. 
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margin. It has sometimes happened 
that a manufacturer has sent out spe- 
cialty salesmen and taken a good vol- 
ume of orders for account of his job- 
bers only to find that the jobbers 
have filled these orders by substitu- 
ting their own private brands. 

The hand-to-mouth buying move- 
ment in recent years has likewise had 
its effect. Many jobbers in the tex- 
tile trade have been carrying such 
‘small stocks that the burden of carry- 
ing reserve supplies for the trade as 
a whole has been thrust almost en- 
tirely upon the manufacturer. Some 
of the textile mill men have found 
that they were doing the jobber’s 
selling for him to a large extent while 
the latter continued to obtain his mar- 
gin of profit as usual. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has increased the jobbing 
business in some trades because of 
the greater dependency of local re- 
tailers on the wholesale stocks but it 
has not increased it on a profitable 
basis. That is, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is not really profitable to jobbers 
in most instances (although it may 
keep them going for a while) be- 
cause it means selling in small lots 
with a necessary increase in selling 
costs and delivery cost. Delivery in 
itself is a very important item in 
jobbing expense and when a jobber 
has to deliver twice a week instead 
of twice a month it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for him to operate on 
a profitable basis. 

The increased use of public ware- 
houses and branch warehouses by 
manufacturers, coupled with the mar- 
velous improvements in transporta- 
tion efficiency, have had their effects. 
Many manufacturers are adapting 
themselves to a system of quick de- 
livery in small lots. Manufacturers 
of steam, gas and water fittings (such 
as the Crane Company and Walworth 
Company), have virtually covered 
their territory with branch ware- 
houses and are in position to supply 
contractors and large consumers di- 
rect rather than dealing through job- 
bers. 

Much the same situation has de- 
veloped in other lines. It is no small 
sales argument to be able to offer the 
large consumer immediate or over- 
night delivery “with no substitutions” 
from a nearby warehouse. 

At almost every turn the spectre 
of direct selling looms across the job- 
ber’s pathway and troubles his peace- 
ful progress. 

What, then, does the future hold 
for the jobber? With large-scale re- 
tailing growing apace, improved de- 
livery systems, and a continuous in- 
flux of new products and new brands, 
how can he hold his present position? 
Or is it a futile struggle against the 
advancing tide? 

It has been proposed (and some 
specialty manufacturers have put it 
into practice) that the jobber can be 
used to advantage provided he be- 
comes a sort of partner or at least 
an agent of the manufacturer. For 





example, certain manufacturers in 
the electrical field have adopted a 
policy of merchanding ‘through 
selected jobber distributers, making 
both the jobbers and the local dealers 
authorized agents. They have adopt- 
ed schedules of retail prices with 
definite discounts, and have co-op- 
erated with their authorized distribu- 
ters and agents through national ad- 
vertising and through programs of 
dealer assistance. Some manufac- 
turers of automotive accessories and 
some of the radio manufacturers dis- 
tribute through jobbers to a large ex- 
tent, employing the exclusive fran- 
chise for each distributor. Under 
these circumstances the jobber be- 
comes virtually a sales agent or com- 
mission agent for the manufacturer 
and ceases to be a wholesale mer- 
chant. This practice as a general 
rule will have little effect in saving 
the old line jobber. At least his busi- 
ness will take on a consideraby dif- 
ferent character from what has 
usually been regarded as the business 
of the wholesale merchant. 

The better way out for the jobber 
as a type of distributer seems to be 
along these lines: (1) The jobber 
must become a good warehouseman ; 
(2) the jobber must be an efficient 
merchant depending upon adequate 
knowledge of commodity markets 
and general merchandising conditions 
for an income. 

The jobber should be primarily a 
good warehouseman. This means 
accumulation of adequate stocks, the 
proper storage and handling of these 
stocks, and economical delivery. 
Where manufacturers are selling di- 
rect to retailers they have to do this 
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very thing, i.e., become efficient ware- 
housemen in their branch warehouses, 

To say that the jobber must be a 
good merchant as a means of success 
seems elementary yet it is none the 
less of vital importance. There is 
and will continue to be in many 
trades a place for the jobber who has 
a superior knowledge of markets and 
prices, who employs and trains com- 
petent salesmen, and who studies the 
needs of retailers in his locality and 
if necessary furnishes them with 
catalogs and price information. 

It is true that fundamental changes 
in merchandising are taking place. 

Jobbers in many lines are becom- 
ing fewer, and will probably con- 
tinue to diminish in numbers during 
the next five years; some of them 
will become manufacturers, adopting 
brands of their own; some of them 
will consolidate and thus eliminate 
competition among themselves, but 
there will remain a place for the good 
wholesale merchant. It is probably 
feasible for jobbers in certain trades 
to act as purchasing agents for 
groups of retailers on a co-operative 
basis, making only enough in com- 
missions to provide a fair return on 
the investment. This is merely an 
extreme modification of the solution 
offered. To maintain an existence as 
a distributor, the jobber must be a 
good warehouseman and an effiicient 
merchant. 

In some years he will make only 
a moderate return 9n his investment; 
but periodically the swing of prices 
will be in his favor and the living he 
makes will depend upon his ability 
to take adavantage of the ups and 
downs of the wholesale markets. 





The Pessimist: The Optimist 
(Continued from page 7) 


year with the possible exception of 
1923 and last year. Ford’s sales 
admittedly have fallen off, and this 
is pulling down the total; but don’t 
forget that the number of other cars 
being sold is increasing and that they 
all bring the manufacturers higher 
prices than Fords. The inventories 
of our motormakers are now abso- 
lutely under control. 
Pessimist—Surely you don’t deny 
that, with Europe getting back on her 
feet, our foreign trade is faced with 
terrific competition? 
Optimist—Europe’s recovery 
work’s both ways, remember. I grant 
that we must expect keener compe- 
tition. But. a more prosperous Eu- 
rope means more American exports 
to Europe. With our brains, our re- 
sources, our efficient labor, our abun- 
dance of capital, we will be capable 
of holding our own with Europe or 
any other part of the world. 
Pessimist—Feeling as you do, you 
perhaps don’t even sense the danger- 
ous state of the stock market? When 


“corners” begin to bob up, the end 
isn’t far away. 

Optimist—I readily agree with you 
that “corners” are bad, very bad. The 
Stock Exchange should have ma- 
chinery for nipping them in the bud. 
But, the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
flare-up was not like the Stutz Motor 
or Piggly-Wiggly episodes. It was 
brought about partly by the merger 
plans of railway giants and partly by 
a mistake made by the road's direc- 
tors. A good many stocks look high 
to me and I would not be astonished 
to see them decline. But there are © 
now so many millions of security buy- 
ers in this country, and so much 
money is available for investment— 
the price of bonds shows that—that 
there’s no ground for concluding that 
demoralization in the stock market is 
inevitable. 

Pessimist—You can out-talk me; 
but I’m still convinced in my own 
mind that I’m right and that you are 
wrong. 

Optimist—But surely I’m just as 
much entitled to my opinion as you 
are to yours. 

Pessimist—Huh! 
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df Dodge Brothers Dealers are remark- 
is ably well equipped to serve the world 
= with dependable transportation. 
a Graham Brothers Trucks alone (not 
_ to mention Dodge Brothers complete 
. line of passenger cats) meet gig, of 
- all hauling requirements — which 
ty means that 9 out of every 10 who 
seek specialized motor transport can 
; secure precisely what they need 
. through Dodge Brothers organiza- 
= tion —and without delay. 
; 
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“Electrification 
aids the ont restful flight 
of the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


RANSLATING the force of swift mountain streams 
into smooth power, the mightiest motor-generator 
locomotives in the world contribute much to the pleas- 
Ww urable flight of the New Oriental Limited through the 

. snow-capped Cascades. This, the finest train to the Pacific 
Northwest, traverses the scenic, low-altitude courses of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Flathead, Kootenai and Columbia 
Rivers; skirts for sixty miles the glistening peaks of Glacier 
National Park— over 1200 miles of cinderless travel behind 
giant oil-burning locomotives . . . Low round trip fares in 
“effect May 15. Burlington Escorted Tours to the Pacific 
‘NS Northwest and Alaska. Write for information. 


Ready during the 1927 season—new Prince of Wales Hotel in Water- 
ton Lakes National Park, virtually an extension of Glacier National 
Park across the international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


» GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 











TEL TT ITT iri TT iirtirtritititititiitittittisitirireiiitlit 
F-8-1 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free book ““The Scenic Northwest". I am interested in trip to: 


0) Pacific Northwest 


(0 Glacier National Park 0 Alaska 


Name. 
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Credit Doors Now Open to 
Matured “Movie” Industry 
(Continued from page 16) 


pealed to him through a centraliza- 
tion of buying and management and 
immediately he decided to adapt the 
same theory of business to moving 
picture “stores.” 

But the locations he wanted and 
the improvements he needed soon ran 
far ahead of the profit from these 
small theatres. He was faced with 
the necessity of getting together 
more capital. At the same time his 
growing chain of theatres absolutely 
exhausted the supply of pictures. He 
was faced with the necessity of play- 
ing these over and over again. Re- 
ceipts began to fall off. The only 
logical thing to do was to go into the 
exchange business, buying his pic- 
tures wholesale instead of retail. 
Laemmle put the proposition up to 
his advertising manager, R. H. Coch- 
rane, and Cochrane promptly took his 
own life’s savings and handed them 
over to Laemmle. With this incre- 
ment Laemmle Film Exchange was 
established in the Grilly Building and 
Laemmle bought his pictures for all 
of his theatres instead of renting 


. them. Immediately profits came back 


to the chain and the investment in 
the exchange was well rewarded. To 
supply the need of more and more 
theatres. Laemmle established film 
exchanges in Evansville, Memphis, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., 
Salt Lake City, Montreal and Winni- 
peg. 
A-Master Stroke-2=-~ 


One interesting move which he 
made to increase the field in which 
he could market his pictures was 
through the letter he sent out to the 
saloon keepers who were forced to 
close when local option took an un- 
expected grip on Cook County, IIli- 
nois, advising these saloon keepers to 
turn their corner saloons into moving 
picture places. Almost two hundred 
of them did so. Then they turned to 
Mr. Laemmle for film service. It 
was a master stroke. 

But the business which Laemmle 
was doing was again blocked by the 
next step in the moving picture busi- 
ness. The Motion Picture Patents 
Company had formed a virtual trust. 


The next step was to become a pro-. 


ducer on his own account. This he 
did through the establishment of the 
Imp Company in May of 1909. Its 
first picture, “Hiawatha,” was re- 
leased in 988 feet on October 25, 
1909, having been made in a little 
studio on Eleventh Avenue in New 
York. 

George Loane Tucker and the siu- 
dio manager conspired together to 
make a story, which later became the 
famous “Traffic in Souls” stretched 
out into an unheard-of footage. No 
such thing as a five-reeler had ever 
been made in the United States be- 
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fore. Neither Mr. Laemmle nor any 
of the executives could see any mar- 
ket for a five-reel picture. 

In this extremity, Tucker and his 
associates each agreed to put up 
$1,000 to pay for the cost of the pic- 
ture if Mr. Laemmle didn’t wish to 
release it and would sell it to them 
at cost. Mr. Laemmle, seeing their 
faith in their own venture, decided 
that he would take a chance on the 
five-reeler. The day after the open- 
ing the Shuberts paid $33,000 for 
one third interest in the picture. 

In a short time the picture was 
running in twenty-eight houses in 
New York City at fifty cents admis- 
sion price, an unheard-of price for 
pictures in those days. It eventually 
grossed between three and four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, an amazing 
amount of return on an original in- 
vestment of $5,000. 

There is a steady stream of nickles, 
dimes and quarters always flowing 
into the theatres. A business slump 
to-day hits the movie theatres about 
the last of all businesses, and their 
receipts begin to increase before the 
improving conditions are felt else- 
where. 

Harvard Recognizes Industry 

As evidence of the complete recog- 
nition of the motion picture industry 
as a part of big business, it is an- 
nounced that the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
has arranged for a series of lectures 
on film production, financing and 
other phases of the subject. These 
lectures will begin in the second sem- 
ester of 1927. 

The following will be among the 
film “professors” who will address 
the classes at Harvard: 

Will Hays, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc. 

Adolph Zukor, president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 

William Fox, president of the Fox 
Film Corporation. 

Marcus Loew, president of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing 
Corporation. 

Jesse Lasky, 
Famous Players. 

Harry M. Warner, president of 
Warner Bros. Picture Corp. 

Cecil B. DeMille, of the Cecil B. 
DeMille Productions. 

Sydney R. Kent, general manager 
of Famous Players. 

A. H. Giannini, president of the 
Bowery and East River National 
Bank of New York. 

The series will be directed by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, president of 
Film Booking Office of America, Inc. 


ergs: will be given three times a 
week, . 


vice-president of 





When you are so devoted to doing 
what is right that you press straight 
on to that and disregard what men 
are saying about you, there is the 
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5 Orient Ports 


and return 


Note these roundtrip fares to the Orient 
$600 Yokohama and return. Sail from Seattle 


for Yokohama, returning via Honolulu to 
San Francisco. Or return direct from Yokohama to 


Seattle. 
obyg Shanghai and return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe 
and Shanghai, returning from Japan to Seattle. Or re- 
turn from Yokohama to San Francisco via Honolulu. 
$750 Manila and return. Sail from Seattle for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila, returning through the same ports and via 
Honolulu to San Francisco. Or return from Japan to 
Seattle. 

Go on palatial President Liners. Decks are spacious. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. The cuisine 
is excellent. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient and Round the World. 

Every fortnight from Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle to the Orient. 

From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sail- 
ings of Dollar Liners for Boston and New York. 

Liberal stopovers of one week, two weeks or longer 
at any port. 

A new field for work or piay awaits you across the 
Pacific. Go now. 

Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
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Pon 
American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway .... .- New York 112 W. Adams St. . Chicago, Ill. 

604 Fifth Ave. and 25 B’way, New York 101 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 

177 State Street . . . Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St., . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit 

Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 








triumph of moral courage.—Brooks. 
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Now Resale Prices Can 
Be Controlled 


(Continued from page 20) 


will maintain their freshness under 
all conditions and that wrapper ts 
patented, it would then be perfectly 
proper to make an arrangement for 
the control of the resale price be- 
tween a group of manufacturers all 
of whom were licensed to use the 
patented wrapper. The conventional 
Eskimo pie would be a type of prop- 
erty to which such a plan could be 
applied. . 

There are a host of other products, 
such as medicines, steel wool, soaps 
and the like which could be put up 
in special packages of patented char- 
acter. A plan of this sort is particu- 
larly adaptable to breakfast foods 
and bulk goods which are now being 
packuged. 


Business will probably be immense- 
ly complicated in some lines by trying 
this form of resale price control 
through the agency method. Such 
factors as the title to the goods on 
consignment, the keeping of elabo- 
rate books of account between the 
agents and the manufacturer, the 
bonding of the agents to prevent theft 
of the goods or embezzlement, the re- 
ports of the agents on resale prices, 
sales and the like, the recording of 





the title according to each county 
and state law, the lengthening of the 
credits because instead of being paid 
on the tenth of the month, being con- 
signment goods, the credits may be 
extended from thirty to sixty days, 
the reduction in sales thereon and the 
increasing need for greater overhead 
expenses of administration, all may 
make this plan a difficult one to ad- 
minister. 
carefully considered. 

When a price is uniform in the 
future, it may be pretty well relied 
upon that the article so uniformly 
priced is new, that it is patented, and 
so good that the manufacturer can 
ask a fair price and keep it, and not 
sell the goods except at that fair price 
until he gets it. 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court will result in the public being 
informed that where prices are main- 
tained in stores the articles are pretty 
likely to be novel and genuine con- 
tributions to the public welfare, and 
worth the price asked for them. 

The Supreme Court decision is go- 
ing to make advertising of goods 
much more secure and worth while. 
When a manufacturer now advertises 
his patented goods he can feel that he 
is making a justifiable expenditure 
because he can get a fair price back 
again to pay for the advertising, as 
he now can control his price. 


These difficulties should be ° 
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America’s “Roman _  Con- 
quest” of Europe: Is it Wise? 
(Continued from page 38) 


Uncle Sam—‘No; that would hurt 
our textile mills and workers. We 
ee that market for our own peo- 
p es : 

John Bull—“Well, we can try and 
pay in gold, and if the South African 
gold mines hold rich enough, perhaps 
we can make it; but don’t forget that 
your dollar will shrink a lot more if 
we do pay you in gold, and the more 
gold we ship you, the less of your 
products can we buy.” 

Uncle Sam—“If not gold, what?” 

John Bull—“We can give you 
stocks or mortgages, actually a slice 
of England; a few cities, perhaps 
London, or our railways.” 

In answer to this, Uncle Sam would 
surely have said then and will say 
now: “That is too near to a Roman 
conquest. Better forget it, John, and 
we will start clean.” 

The European View 

Others have pointed out the fact 
that had we been ready with trained 
soldiers at the beginning of the war, 
all the shells, all the beef, bacon, etc., 
which we have charged up to the Al- 
lies and are now asking them to pay, 
would have been consumed by our 
own soldiers, with, of course, no fi- 
nancial recovery; and in addition we 
should have lost perhaps some hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young men 
in killed and wounded. 

‘The question may be asked as to 
why Belgium gets a settlement, as I 
understand, equivalent to cancelling 
the entire principal, and then paying 
about two per cent. annual interest 
for sixty-two years, while England, 
willing to try and pay in full, gets 
the hardest settlement of all. 

Apparently, after the Armistice, 
the United States Treasury was more 
or less opened up to a large number 
of countries, and I cannot put up any 
argument in favor of cancelling such 
post-Armistice indebtedness, provided 
the other countries can pay and pro- 
vided we want the money. 

Early. Settlement Desired 


I do not attempt to say just how 
the settlement of this matter should 
be tackled. I felt at the time, in the 
Spring of 1917, that the designating 
of these advances of materials and 
supplies as a debt covered by a note 
was in error and would cause trouble. 

I wanted to see a general all-around 
cancellation of war debts at the time 
of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, and while it is now per- 
haps too late to secure the maximum 
amount of goodwill from liberal ac- 
tion in this matter, I feel that the 
sooner these obstacles to international 
trade and international amity are 
abolished, the sooner the world can 
go forward along the lines of good- 
will and international exchange. 
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THERE are more than 8,000 oil 
wells G-E motorized with instal- 
lations from one to fifteen years 
old. The average annual expense 
for repairs of electrical equipment 
has been less than one per cent of 
the first cost. 


“Built in” or otherwise connected 
to all types of industrial machines 
or household appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power provides - the 
flexibility required by the infinite 
variety of power applications in 
modern practice. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Striking oil with 
G-E Motorized Power 


Lower drilling costs for new wells, more oil at less cost 
from producing wells. That is the petroleum industry’s 
problem. 


G-E engineering found |the solution in G-E Motorized 
Power. For the larger wastes in drilling and a 
_are power wastes. 


G-E Motorized Power is saving 70% or more of the 
money once spent for the fuel oil and feed water required 
by steam drilling rigs. The deeper the well the greater 
the saving. 


In pumping, similar savings are made. Oil production is 
increased as much as 15% by G-E Motorized Power. Wells 
that have ceased to be profitable pay dividends again. 


Not only in the oil fields but wherever power or motion 
is needed, in any industry G-E Motorized Power sup- 
plies it with the utmost economy. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








MODERNIZE 
OLD WATER POWERS 
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Above: Before Reconstruction 


Right: After Reconstruction 


(;™ maximum capacity and 

efficiency from your water 
power. By redevelopment our en- 
gineers improved the efficiency of 
the plant illustrated above by 
25%. They are prepared to exam- 
ine existing plants and to assist 
in their redevelopment. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE , 


FINANCE 


Boston, 147 Milk Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
Chicago, First National Bank Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
San Francisco, Holbrook Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
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\“King Cotton” Fights for 
Lead in Textile Battle 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Flexibility both of machinery 
and of organization has helped im. 
prove these processes,” says Mr, 
Greene. “A few examples may le 
of interest. There was a time when 
stiffly finished percales were staple 
dress goods. Then came a change. 
Clinging costumes became the fash- 
ion, but Pacific did not discontinue its 
percales. It merely changed from 
stiff to soft finish and kept on mar. 
keting the goods for dresses and also 
for new uses to which soft finishes 
adapted them. 

“When a change of vogue brought 
printed worsteds into favor for 
women’s dresses, some of the Pacific 
machines which print cotton goods 
were promptly set to print worsteds. 
Pacific, since, has popularized two 
lines of printed dress worsteds. 

_ “Control of production in the va- 
rious processing stages is a subject to 
which close attention is given. We 
have a planning department through 
which orders are plotted against ca- 
pacity and are kept in sight and on 


‘| schedule all the way through the 


plants. In plant operation a more in- 
telligent use of manpower and an 
improved position for operatives are 
kept constantly in view. 


Research Benefits All 


“Cotton mill operatives are not do- 
ing their most productive work when 
they are mending broken threads. 
Hence the road to more efficient pro- 
duction which means higher wages 
but lower costs, by way of evener and 
stronger threads from the spinning 
frames and so on back through the 
earlier processes. By technical re- 
search Pacific Mills has succeeded in 
improving the threads. Not only 
have costs gone down while wages 
have gone up but better thread has 
resulted in better cloth. Thus an in- 
teresting corollary of economy has 
proved to be improved quality.” 

Pacific is studying not only every 
problem of business on its own hook; 
it is also co-operating with the rest 
of the industry. It participated in 
the formation of the Cotton Textile 
Institute for the purpose of creating 
a wider market for cotton goods and 
adjusting production to that market. 
It is also actively interested in the 
work of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants in studying the 
correlation of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of cotton goods 
to develop facts for the mutual bene- 
fit of the industry and the consumer. 

When the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers gave a style 
show recently in Boston to demon- 
strate the suitability and desirability 
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of the new cotton fabrics for women’s 
highly styled costumes, Pacific won 
three prizes out of seven, one of them 
being the prize for the best mill ex- 
hibit. 

In a sense it may be said that the 
textile industry did not encounter the 
deflation experienced by other indus- 
tries during 1921 and 1922. That 
came later. After profits in those 
years making possible a one hundred 
per cent. stock dividend and after en- 
joying the biggest year in its his- 
tory in 1923, the depression in the 
industry brought Pacific Mills a loss 
during the past three years. But its 
financial condition is strong and is in 
an improved position to face the new 
opportunities of 1927. 


Away With the Grouch! 


Most of the joy of life is in con- 
tact with pleasing personalities. A 
grouch is worse than a rain at a gar- 
den’ party. There isn’t a business 
anywhere, worth working for, that 
won't pay a premium for a smiling 
face and a governable temper. 

Business to-day is totally a matter 
of co-operation. There isn’t room 
for the sour individual who can’t 
work unless he has a private cave, 
cut off from human contact. This 
type is passing out—with the horse 
and buggy, the Saturday night bath 
and the farmhand breakfast. 

Just doing our little job well isn’t 
enough. We must do it cheerfully. 
—William Feather. 

* * 

Success in life consists in doing, 
each of us, what only we can do. 
When this is accomplished, sacrific- 
ing nothing of the elements of dec- 
ency or kindness, retaining the love 
and respect of friends and gaining 
the gratitude of many a man whom 
we have helped by the way, then 
men reach the end of life with a 
supreme satisfaction of having done 
their duty. There have been doubts 
expressed in modern times as to 
whether life is worth living or not, 
but such doubts are. never heard 
from the lips of men who have tried 
to be helpful to others as well as 
themselves in the struggle for exist- 
ence.—Dr. James J. Walsh. 

e ¢-4 

One in eight people die of heart 
disease, one in seven of cancer and 
one in six of apoplexy. Every one 
of these is preventable and a cur- 
able disease if reached early 
enough. If we had a General 
Gorgas or some one of that type 
who would say we must have an- 
nual examinations, 50 per cent. 
of those diseases would be caught 





in their incipient stages. General | 


Gorgas succeeded because he had 
autocratic power to do what he 
wanted to do in his fight against 
yellow fever—Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, Directo: General of the 





American College of Surgeons. 


‘eo Remington Line alone can 
solve all your typewriter problems 
with A Machine for Every Purpose. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless 
Typewriters, Electric Typewriters, Tab- 
ulating Typewriters, Portable Type- 
writers, Vertical Adding Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description—these are the 
components of the Remington Line. 
And each of these many Remingtons is 
the very last word in the field it covers. 


The completeness of the Remington 
Line —a new development in the in- 
dustry —enables the typewriter and 
bookkeeping machine user to practice 
selective bpying to a degree hitherto 
impossible. 


In making the right selection, the 
Remington representative can render 
you most helpful assistance. His train- 
ing is as complete as the line he sells ; 
he knows the machine which should 
be used under every given condition 
—and for each and every purpose. 
This knowledge and training is freely 
at your service. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway 
‘Branches Everywhere 


New York 








NG ACCOUNT! 


ULA 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHIN 


PORTABLE TAB 








Remington 


“My typewriter problem 
is completely solved~ 





The International Jury of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia has awarded the 
Remington Typewriter Company 
the Grand Prize, its highest 
award, for typewriters and book- 
keeping machines, adapted to all 
purposes, and particularly com- 
mends as a notable advance in 
typewriters the Remington-Notse- 
less, Model 6. 


Remington-made Paragon 
Ribbons & Red Seal Carbon 


Papers always make good 


impressions. 


Typewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


[) 202 the fact that there is still 


a good deal more irregularity in 

trade reports than might be de- 
sired the latest advices indicate a mod- 
erate picking up in important lines and 
furnish a basis for thinking the general 
business reaction which has materialized 
since the beginning of the year may be 
over the worst of its decline. 

As usual, the actual figures and statis- 
tics on business are rather “behind the 
times.” In the last issue it was here 
noted that business appeared 
definitely to be off a consider- 


financial and commodity divisions. 


Meanwhile money continues decidedly 
easy, bank clearings and car loadings are 
moderately ahead of last year and the 
general situation appears healthy. 


Rail Traffic 


S REGARDS the more current 
figures on railroad earnings, traf- 

fic statistics are the only straws avail- 
able at this time and such totals con- 
tinue to run moderately ahead of last 
year. Latest weekly loadings of revenue 














December Profits Off About 10 Per 
Cent From Previous Year. 
Totals for 1926 
| erty reports of Class I railroads 

for December of last year are now 
available and show the predicted drop 
of about 10 per cent. from the same 
month in the previous year. Net rail- 
way operating income for the 
final month of 1926 comes to 








able degree from previous high 
levels though no figures could 
be cited at that time as 
proof. 

Now the situation seems 
rather the reverse. Current 
statistics are rather disappoint- 
ing but in general they are for 
January and the early weeks 
of the past month. And oa the 
other hand, the more uwup-to- 
date, even though less author- 
itative, reports indicate that 
trade in most sections is once 
more picking up. 


Steel Conditions 


EMAND for steel and pro- 

ducts has improved and so 
have operations but neither 
are back at the high levels of 
1926. The price reductions, 
noted last issue, have spread 
rather generally and foretell 
smaller profits for the industry 
but the lower selling levels 
have stimulated demand both 
current and future. 











McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 
Rail Workers Get Further Pay In- 

crease 
Britain Mobilizes in China 
Price Averages Lowest in Two 

Years 
British Parliament Opens 
American World Court Adherence 
Canadian Debt Reduced 
First Railroad Wage Arbitration 


Highlights of the News: 


Will the Bank Rate be Lowered?.. 
Strike Threat Stimulates Coal 
Analysis of 1926 Foreign Trade.... 
Allied Control of German Arms 


Passes to League of Nations.... 


eevee eeereeeereeee eee eeeeene 
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Settlement in 20 Years 


Embargo on the Corn Movement.. 
Bank of France Cuts Discount Rate 
Congress on the Home Stretch 


eevee 


$81,017,000, compared with net 
of $114,897,000 in the previous 
month, and with $94,656,000 in 
the corresponding month of 
55 1925. 

57 Net fell off much more rapid- 
59 ly than gross and the latter 
. figures total $526,725,000 com- 
pared with  $524,394,000 in 


61 December of the previous year. 
60 With the final figures on De- 
cember it is now possible to 
58 gauge the total results for last 
year, the first since the passage 
62 of the Transportation Act. Re- 
sults show the roads to have 
53 earned a “fair return” on rate- 
61 making valuations of the Inter- 
60 state Commerce Commission. 
59 Annual Report 
OR 1926 Class I roads show 
58 net operating income of 


$1,231,494,000, compared with 


56 net in the previous year of only 
61 $1,138,696,000. Both net and 
60 gross reached new high records 


for American railway history. 














Both the Steel Corporation 
and the independent producers have re- 
covered moderately in their current 
operations and are about 5 per cent. 
above the low levels of late in January. 
The Corporation reports unfilled orders 
down about 160,000 tons at the beginning 
of the past month. 


Building reports are still below the 
same period of last year with construc- 
tion in New York City about $21,000,000 
a month compared with nearly $30,000,- 
000 in 1926. 


AIL order houses are still about 5 to 

10 per cent. behind last year. Sales of 
chain stores have also reacted materially 
with increases of only about 5 to 8 per 
cent. over 1926 on the average while 
some of the large chains have actually 
fallen behind for the first time in many 
months. 


freight are reported at around 950,000 
cars compared with about 925,000 cars 
in the corresponding weeks of. 1926. 
High volume of coal loadings still ac- 
count for almost the entire gains, how- 
ever, due not only to the relatively sub- 
normal loadings of this commodity last 
year but also to the current high move- 
ment in anticipation of a strike in the 
union bituminous fields this spring. 


Oil Prices Firm 


Despite the continued gains in crude 
oil production to new high levels for 
all time, the market for both crude and 
refined has held firm to strong and there 
have been rather general advances in 
the price of gasoline throughout the 
eastern wholesale and retail districts. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have increased moderately but the gain 
over 1926 is still small. 


Net earnings were at the 
rate of 5.81 per cent. on rate- 
making valuations compared with 5.55 
per cent. in the previous year. On a 
basis of the roads’ claimed value, how- 
ever, the results show earnings of only 
5.13 per cent. compared with 4.85 pet 
cent. in 1925. 


Statistics for 1926 


Class I taxes amounted to $394,370,00 
or an increase of about 8% per cent. 
over the taxes of the previous year. 
Total maintenance expenditures wert 
$2,167,679,000, or an increase of slightly 
over 4 per cent. Operating expenses 
amounted to $4,717,590,000, a gain of 
not quite 3 per cent. over the $4,484, 
600,000 reported in 1925. 

Merger rumors continue to go the 
rounds, especially in the speculative 
circles. One of the chief moves in the 
stock market has been in connection 
with buying for control of Wheeling & 
Lake Erie by Central and Nickel Plate. 
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Commodity Prices React Once More and 
Averages Touch New Lows for 
Over Two Years 


+~OLLOWING the recovery in gen- 
K eral commodity prices in the early 
part of the past month, the important 
markets have again turned reactionary 
with the result that the tone is quite ir- 
regular. Many of the important com- 
modities are still moderately above their 
prices of around the beginning of the 
month, but it appears that most of them 
have eased off to lower levels. 


Mo. ve, 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ........ 185.471 187.758 195.054 
Bradstreet’s ......... 12.5153 12.8195 13.7229 


Average Lower 


The better-known monthly indexes 
of commodity prices have again fallen 
rather materially after a single month 
of recovery. Both Dun and Bradstreet 
show drastic declines from the levels of 
the previous month and, with only one 
or two exceptions, are at the lowest 
levels seen in over two years. 


The weekly indexes have also taken 
another drop, and the Irving Fisher 
weekly figure for 200 representative 
commodities has declined a full point in 
a single week and currently hovers 
around 144, compared with 146 in the 
latter part of January, and with the 1926 
average of slightly over 151. The latest 
figure in this index is the lowest re- 
ported since the Summer of 1924. 


Grain Market Irregular 


Bers: grain markets continue the ir- 
regular up and down movements 
which have been in progress since the 
latter part of last year. Recovery fol- 
lows reaction and vice versa, but it is 
more or less of a trading market and 
prices are not allowed to make much 
progress either way. 

World statistics and temporary lag in 
export demand has a little more than 
balanced bullish weather conditions and 
prosepects in the wheat market, but 
prices are practically on an even keel. 
Compared with around the middle of the 
past month, corn, oats, rye and the 
smaller grains have eased off more de- 
cidedly and show definite though mod- 
erate declines from the prices prevailing 
a few weeks ago. 


53 


ONTRARY to the downward 

movement in the grain market, 
cotton has continued its gradual up- 
ward movement and prices are currently 
about $6 a bale higher than during the 
early part of February. Spot as well as 
future quotations have participated in 
the general advance on continued im- 
provement in the textile industry both 
here and abroad and a growing demand 
for export shipments. Weather conditions 
have been less favorable and late picking 
has been retarded. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wrepnt, (Mar .sc000n: $ 1.42 $1.42% $1.67 
Ca, NE cccwsacens 8 824 804 
CE, SE nica davies 47 -49 AY 
Cotton, Mid., May.. 14.08 13.40 18.56 
Re Rat Se 7.50 7.50 9.15 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio... .15%4 15 18 
Sugar, Gran: ..:.... 0615 .0625 0555 
Beef, Family ........ 22.00 22.00 29.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila....... 22.75 22.75 23.50 
Steel, Pitts. .. 35.00 35.00 35.00 
SS LES FTF eee BF 7.50 9.25 
ND iccceenddsnscdes 12.50 13.25 14.20 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.57 6.45 8.05 
; SS eee 69.50 65.38 63.50 
Rubber, May ........ 38% 39 .69 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont 1.75 2.05 1.65 
ey ee .21 21 Re 


Although the officially posted prices 
on steel and its products continue to 















































































































































































































































































































































Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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INECESSITY may be “the Mother 
of Invention ” 


i but, in Business, her offspring 
MW are often the hurried results 
of Ignorance and Fear 


Successful Business Shapes its progress on 
desirable action rather than necessary pro- 
cedure. Most plans, or actions, become nec- 
essary only when the desirable thing to do 
has been overlooked, or too long delayed. 
And while stark necessity, fear of failure, or 
loss of prestige, often stirs the mental and 
physical forces of a business into ‘‘inventive’”’ 
action; such action is probably only something 
competitors with vision and foresight have 
been doing all along—the desirable thing to do. 





On this simple practice of knowing what is 
the desirable—and doing it before it be- 
comes a necessity—the new and modern Ac- 
counting is based. Detailed Audits, Market 
Analyses, Budgeting, Standard Costs, Uni- 
form Systems for Associations—are only some 
of its ripened fruits. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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hold at the higher levels which have 
prevailed for so long, there is no doubt 
anywhere but that the declines in prices 
which began at the opening of February 
have become quite general in all classifica- 
tions. Heavy melting steel scrap has been 
reduced another 25 cents to prices around 
$13 a ton. Wire prices have been cut $2 
per ton, and semi-finished classifications 
are down anywhere from 50 cents to over 
$2 per ton. 


HE miscellaneous metals are stili 

tending generally lower in pursu- 
ance of the downward course which they 
have followed for over two months. 
There have been moderate recoveries 
from the lowest levels in zinc and tin, 
but copper, lead, and the other groups 
are all considerably lower. 

The rubber market is also irregular, 
and although the statistical position 
continues to improve in strength, prices 
are slightly lower than a few weeks 
ago. 




















Important Mediums of Financial 
Accommodation Still Relaxing. Pros- 
pects for Lower Rediscount Rates 


pres money market still refuses to 
give any indication of an advance, 
and on the other hand, continues to pur- 
sue its gradual downward trend toward 
softer levels. Call loans are compara- 
tively firm at around 4 per cent., although 
these compare with 5% per cent. at the 
same time last year. But call money 
has shown less tendency to sag off than 
have most of the other classifications. 


2 Wks. ¥e. 
Ruling Ago Ago 
eer ree 4% 4% 5% 
60-90 day time............. 4% 4% 4% 
Commercial paper ........ 4 4% 4 
New York rediscount.... 4 4 4 


Commercial paper has continued its 
slow decline and is currently off another 
fraction to a flat rate of 4 per cent., 
compared with 4% per cent. only about 
a month ago. Medium maturities of 
time accommodation have also declined 
still further to 43% per cent., compared 
with 4% per cent. earlier in the past 
month. Following these major de- 
clines, bankers’ acceptances have also 
eased off fractionally to 354-334 per 
cent., which are the lowest levels seen 
in nearly a year. 


Call Rates Steady 


C ALL money has been steady at 4 
per cent., while the other classifi- 
cations have been relaxing, but the de- 
mand rate is still very materially below 
the levels of 5 to 5% per cent. which 
prevailed around the same season of 
1926. Greater activity in the speculative 
markets probably accounts for the 
comparative inertia of the day to day 
charges for accommodation, but even 
here further ease is indicated by con- 
tinued loaning of call funds at 3% per 
cent. and below, outside the official New 
York Stock Exchange market. 

The general tendency toward further 
ease in the entire money market can be 
traced not only to the moderate falling 
off in business activity but also to the 
decided increase in the balance of gold 
imports into this country. France, 
England and a number of other coun- 
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tries have contributed to this move- 
ment to the extent of not far from $50,- 
000,000 thus far in 1926 and the move- 
ment has not yet been thoroughly 
checked. 


HE situation rather naturally sug- 

gests the possibility of a return to 
the 3% per cent. discount rate for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
but up to this writing no change in the 
bank rate has been announced. The 
present rate was fixed last August, when 
it was advanced from 3% per cent., 
which had been in effect since April 23, 
1926. 


Brokers’ Loans 


Weekly figures on brokerage loans 
continue the decline which has been in 
progress during most of the past month, 
but the recent drops are much smaller 
than those previous. The last reduc- 
tion amounted to only $2,000,000 for a 
whole week and placed the total at $2,- 
730,000,000, compared with $3,090,000,- 
000 at approximately the same period 1n 
1926. More belated monthly figures, as 
reported by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, show the total of loans at 
$3,139,000,000, a decrease of over $150,- 
000,000 from the totals of the previous 
month. 


Dasa to individual banking ac- 
counts for the whole of the United 
States have increased rather materially 
during the past month and show ad- 
vances of more than 10 per cent. in a 
single week. The latest totals are run- 
ning about $50,000,000 per week ahead 
of the same period last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
1927 1926 


New York ......... $7,867,764,000 $7,563,878,000 
NR koe ints ic53 837,903,000 682,417,000 
Philadelphia ....... 592,975,000 609,522, 
Cleveland .......... 876,252,000 722,902,000 
Richmond ......... 326,150,000 372,650,000 
Atlanta ............ 298,064,000 320,422,000 
Chicago ............ 1,465,228,000 1,371,782,000 
St. Louis ........ 313,950,000 334,552,000 
Minneapolis ....... 163,083,000 173,682,000 
Kansas City........ 311,219,000 306,671,000 
i eee 184,136,000 177,550,000 
3 757,197,000 

















Wheat and Smaller Grains React While 
Cotton Prices Continue Slow but 
Steady Advances 


LTHOUGH some of the more im- 

portant agricultural commodities of 
the nation have been displaying decided 
tendencies toward recovery since the 
first of the year, statistics issued by 
the Department of Agriculture still 
show a tendency toward decline in the 
general level. 

For the month ended January 15th, 
1926, average agricultural prices were 
reported at a decline of about 12 per 
cent., compared with January of the pre- 
vious year, although they were still ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. higher than the 
pre-war average level from 1909 to 1914. 


Weather Conditions Only Fair 


EATHER conditions in the cot- 
ton States have improved slightly 
but are still below normal, and in many 
Sections are definitely unfavorable to 
picking of the crop which still remains 
in the fields. The cotton market has 
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ferent to each one of us. To 

some it means a million dol- 

lars. To others it means $5,000 a 
year and a comfortable home. 
What does it mean to you? 


We don’t know the answer to this 


G ieent means something dif- 


question. But we do know this. If . 


you should make a list of the things 
you must have before you can con- 
sider yourself successful, you would 
find that most of them depend on 
money. 


“That’s pretty materialistic,” you 
may say. “Money won’t buy hap- 
piness, or friendship.” True. But 
money will buy the time to be happy, 
the opportunities for friendship. 
Money will buy a-.home; money 
will educate your children. 


What are you duing to earn more money? 
You are probably in business, or want to 
be. The language of business is figures. Do 
you know the language? The untrained man, 
no matter how great his natural ability, is a 
drug on the market. The world’s biggest 
rewards go to the men who know. 


What are you doing to learn more? Why 
not start now to get the big things? 

Youcan. There isa tried and proved meth- 
od of increasing your earning power. 


The Key to Profit 
—ACCOUNTING! 


For years the opportunity in Accounting 
has been wonderful. Said the conservative 
Journal of Accountancy: “The Accounting 
profession is probably the best paid in the 
world . . . There is need of accountants. 
There is ample compensation for account- 
ants. There is no prospect that the supply 
will overtake the demand within the lifetime 
of even the youngest of us.” 


Fortunately Accounting, besides being 
profitable, is a fascinating profession. The 
accountant is the trusted advisor of the 
biggest business men. He has a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole business. Because he is at 
the throttle of profit control, he is always in 
the confidence of the owners. 


“But,” you say, “Accounting is a compli- 
cated profession. I am busy all day in my 
present job; I haven’t time to learn it.” 


Now the International Accountants So- 
ciety has solved that problem. In only a few 
minutes a day, and at moderate expense, you 
can learn Accounting. 


This isn’t a mere promise; it is not a 
new or experimental scheme. The Inter- 
national Accountants Society was organ- 
ized in 1903. It is conducted by a group of 
prominent Certified Public Accountants. Its 
successful graduates are numbered in the 
thousands. Writes one of them (Mr. W. E. 
Stoudt, Plant Accountant for the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., Norwich, Conn.): 


“Tt has enabled me to double my income 
in two years, and has opened up to me 
many new jobs which I never could have 
filled without Accounting knowledge.” 


And Mr. J. E. Mayer, Certified Public 

Accountant of Portland, Oregon, says: 
“T enrolled with the International Account- 
ants Society in January, 1923. In February, 
1924, I received my diploma from you. 
I was granted my C. P. A. certificate from 
the Oregon State Board of Accountancy 
in March, 1925. Naturally, my income has 
been materially increased.” 


In an announcement like this we can- 
not hope to tell the whole story. But we 
have published an interesting 80-page book 
that does tell. It gives all the facts about 
the great and growing profession of Account- 
ing; it tells how you can qualify, easily, 
quickly, inexpensively, and without inter- 
fering with your present work. 


There’s no obligation; the book is abso- 
lutely free. Don’t put it off—send for your 
copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


PERL 6 c3oi ks ecdkaduanieuen 


O THE INTERNATIONAL. ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send me, free, “How to Learn AccountING,” and tell me how 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. 


"" Please write plainly) 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


37,000 Shareholders in 46 States 
and 18 Foreign Countries 


There are Associated shareholders in every state in 
the Union except two. In 16 states there are 100 or 
more shareholders each, in 4 states 1,000 or more each, 
and in one state over 16,500. 


This nation-wide distribution of stockholders (1) is 
evidence of the general acceptance of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company shares as an investment and (2) 
adds materially to their marketability. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway New York 


























Accumulating A Surplus 


It is the aim of prudent individuals, as well as 
firms and corporations, to accumulate a substan- 
tial surplus. Any part of such surplus invested 
in sound securities not only earns a good rate 


of interest, but also evidences a commendable 
financial policy. 


Current investment offerings furnished on request 


STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 


120 Broadway, New York 
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displayed not only considerable steadi- 
ness on days of bearish news, but also 
a tendency to advance rather sharply 
on small items of good news. Trading 
has been on a fairly restricted basis, but 
contracts in general have been rather 
scarce, and foreign interests appear to 
be buying persistently. 

The greater portion of such foreign 
demand seems to be from Japan, Russia 
and the Continent. The recent rise in 
silver in the eastern countries has stim- 
ulated demand and India has also in- 
creased its purchases in this country. 


Consumption Stimulated 


EPORTS from Germany are that 

as a direct result of cheap cotton 
the textile mills in that country are 
running at approximately 95 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with only about 
50 per cent. six months ago. And it is 
apparent in almost all other markets 
that the lower prices for the commodity 
have stimulated demand to a rather 
unexpected degree. 

The wheat market has fluctuated ir- 
regularly and prices appear to be some- 
what in status quo. The previous indi- 
cations that the total world crop will be 
larger than last year and quite sufficient 
to supply world demand are still in 
force but have been offset to a large 
degree by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and prospects in the United States 
and.a few of the large foreign growing 
countries. 


Wheat Factors 


ECENT thaws in the northern 
wheat belt have left the Winter 
crop comparatively unprotected with 
only a light snow covering, and subse- 
quent cold weather is reported to have 
done not a little damage to the new 
crop in various sections of the belt. 
Most recent estimates on visible wheat 
supplies in the United Kingdom are 
under 5,000,000 bushels, compared with 
about 9,000,000 bushels at the same time 
last year and 13,000,000 bushels in 19235. 
Contrasted with these bullish factors 
are reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show- 
ing world plantings of Winter wheat 
acreage somewhat larger for the 1927 
crop than at any time in the last two 
years, with early conditions generally 
favorable. Total Winter wheat acreage 
in France is about 1% per cent. greater 
than last year, and India is about 1 per 
cent. higher than in 1926. Reports from 
Canada indicate approximately 164,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat left for export 
at the present time, compared with only 
about 140,000,000 bushels at the same 
time last year. 


The Corn Borer 


Pipers prices have suffered moderate 
reaction in the face of re-appear- 
ance of the corn borer scare in many 
sections of the country, and an official 
government embargo against the move- 
ment of corn from a number of such 
sections. 

The quarantine has already been ex- 
tended to cover new areas in New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
York, and Illinois interests are stub- 
bornly fighting against a quarantine for 
that State. The possibility of such 
quarantine, however, has apparently had 
a bearish effect upon prices, since if 
movement from Illinois is forbidden 
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the action would probably hasten the 
movement of Illinois corn from farms 
to Chicago and depress the market 
there, at least temporarily. 














Oil Production Jumps Back Up to New 
High Record. Bituminous Coal De- 
mand Large Anticipating Strike 

ETROLEUM—After about three 
| gavin of steady though gradual de- 
cline, domestic production of crude pe- 
troleum has once more increased rapidly 
and has jumped back to a new high level 
for all history of the domestic industry. 
After declining at the close of January 
to a daily average of only about 2,370,- 
000 barrels, production has again 
jumped to over 2,400,000 barrels for the 
entire country. This is not only a new 
high record but is nearly 500,000 barrels 
per day higher than for the same period 
of last year, or an increase of about 25 
per cent. 

Despite the new record for domestic 
oil production, export demand is still 
holding up satisfactorily and prices for 
both crude and refined have not only 
been firm throughout the entire country 
but have actually shown a strong dis- 
position to advance in various sections. 
Standard Oil has advanced gasoline 
from 1 cent to 2 cents a gallon in 
Georgia, Florida, New England, Mary- 
land, New York and many other States 
throughout the entire eastern half of 
the country and such advances have 
been generally followed by the inde- 
pendents. ; 

Soft Coal Active 


OAL—The eastern anthracite mar- 
ket is beginning to show a taper- 
ing off of the Winter demand, but 
bituminous’ classifications re _ still 
strong, as large consumers continue to 
accumulate excess stocks in preparation 
for the strike in bituminous union fields 
which is expected to begin April Ist. 
Total United States production of an- 
thracite is still around 1,500,000 tons per 
week, or an increase of about 10 per 
cent. over last year, when production 
was just getting under way after the 
long strike. 


fe VSEER—- Trading in the New York 
market has been on a restricted 
scale during most of the past month, 
and although prices have eased off 
slightly the market has generally been 
decidedly stubborn in resisting bearish 
news. Stocks in domestic storage are 
reported somewhat higher, but the sta- 
tistical position abroad remains firm. 

















New Railway Bill Proves Effective 
by First Mediation Settlement 


in 20 Years 


A \THOUGH the slight reaction in 
+. business since the beginning of the 
new year has led to scattered wage re- 
ductions in a number of individual in- 
dustries the great majority of changes 
in rates of pay are toward higher levels. 

One authority, which compiles such 
Statistics has reported a total of 67 wage 













ESLEECK hin Papers: 
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or office and factory 


The ideal paper for office records and 
factory forms—durable in use and in the 
file. Made from clean, new rags, giving 
the utmost strength in the lightest 
weights. Four standards—Emco Onion 
Skin — Superior Manifold — Fidelity 
Onion Skin — Verilite Manifold. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 

































“USE GETTER PAPERS: 
x = > 


ESLEECK MFG. CO., oN 75 
Turners Falls, Mass. \ 


Please send samples of ESLEECK THIN 
PAPERS—for office and factory. 
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A Billion Dollar Business 


Fifty-three thousand employes, of whom 13,000 
are shareholders, helpedto boostSwift&Company’s 
sales close to the billion dollar mark in 1926, an 
achievement of which the company is proud. 


That is just a part of the story told in the new 
Swift 1927 Year Book. 


In his annual address to shareholders, Presi- 
dent Louis F. Swift outlines an amazing tale of 
big business: 


Swift & Company spent $482,708,847 for live 
animals in 1926, almost a million and a half in 
cash each business day; 


The number of animals purchased was 
16,969,708; 

Live stock prices averaged slightly higher than 
in 1925, although sheep sold for slightly less. 


Payment of dividends regularly for more than 40 years has 
earned the confidence of the investing public, and attracted 
47,000 shareholders, of whom 20,000 are women. 


There are a number of interesting charts in the Year Book. 


A copy will be sent free on request. Just fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Please send a copy of the 1927 Year Book to: 








F.N, 




































ARE en 
OIL STOCKS oe Soe 
9 Condensed 
A BUY AGAIN * tw Mogg a week, if you read The 
ache Review, will keep you informed 
PE tn ge it ag an Sigg BR on the main subjects, important to your 
dividually, Phillips Petroleum at 50. own business, which affect the com- 
WHAT NOW mercial and financial situation. 
Are there still attractive opportunities in oil securities? Sent for three months, without charge. 
This question is answered, and specific recommenda- 
ti made, in it Advi Bulletin. Copi e 
tite Sate, Me Co J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Ask for Bulletin F M1 Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Institute of Finance @ Brestmy New York 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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increases throughout the country dur. 
ing January though admitting that some 
lines-were being affected by reduced opera. 
tions. Employment appears to be slight. 
ly less than in the previous year and 
those working are working a slightly 
smaller number of hours but reduced 
wage income is more than offset by the 
decline in commodity prices and general 
living cost levels. 


Watson-Parker Victory 


. Watson-Parker Railway Labor 
Act, not yet a year old, has already 
won a signal victory through its provis- 
ions for mediation in wage disputes be- 
tween railway employers and employees, 
After several weeks of effort the Board 
of Mediation in the dispute on wage in- 
crease demands of the firemen and en- 
gineers on Class I roads of the East- 
ern district, has awarded a flat increase 
of 74 per cent. in such wage scales. 
The original demands of the em- 
ployees were made last June for jn- 
creases of 15 to 20 per cent. The-award 


‘of 7% per cent. is the same increase as 


that given trainmen and conductors on 
the same lines a while ago, though that 
controversy failed of mediation and was 
finally settled by arbitration. The more 
recent settlement with the enginemen is 
the first railroad wage dispute settled 
by mediation since 1907. 


Rail Wage Increases 


1. increase in wages affects about 
60 Class I railroads of the Northern 
and Eastern divisions and will cost them 
about $5,000,000 per annum compared 
with the increases asked for of $13,000,- 
000 per annum. The agreement is for one 
year and is retroactive to February |, 
affecting over 30,000 workers. 

Following closely on this first victory 
comes another almost as important in a 
similar award through mediation of the 
wage dispute in the Southeastern terri- 
tory. Here the workers asked for ad- 
vances of about 15 per cent. and for a 
time there appeared danger of a sefi- 
ous strike on the Southern roads. 

The mediation award, however, settles 
the entire controversy by granting 7% 
per cent. increment. The grant carries 
approximately the same provisions as 
the one previously mentioned, will cost 
the 20 Class I roads about $3,000,000 per 
annum, and will affect over 20,000 em- 
ployees. , 


OST of the merchant operators 

and independent steel companies 
in the Pittsburgh and Connellsville re- 
gions have again reduced their wages 
but they are still reported from 15 to 
20 per cent. above the levels prevailing 
prior to last November, and no strikes 
are anticipated in this direction. 















American Republic Line Goes to Bos- 
ton. Tow Boat Operators to Get In- 
crease. 1926 Foreign Trade 
Ar considerable activity around 

the middle of the month, shipping 
business has turned rather dull, al- 
though there continues a good demand 
for sugar, cotton, grain and _ tanker 
space. Trans-Atlantic and South Amer- 
ican rates appear to be on a fairly stable 
level after the long declines from the 
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high levels of late last year. 
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The United States Shipping Board 
has rejected recent proposals for the 
allocation of the United States lines, in- 
cluding its flag ship, the Leviathan, un- 
der a managing operator agreement. 
Offers for the charter of this service 
and purchase of the American Merchant 
Lines were previously rejected by the 
Board in the latter part of January. 


5 ie Board has agreed, however, to 
a managing operator agreement un- 
der which the American Republics line 
will be allocated to Boston operators. 
Delivery of the vessels which compose 
this American coastal service will begin 
shortly, according to the announcement. 
The previous operators of the Repub- 
lic’s line were a Néw York firm and the 
base of operations is therefore shifted 
from New York to Boston: by the 
Board’s decision. 

Higher costs of labor and upkeep are 
sighted by tow-boat operators in New 
York Harbor as a basis for their re- 
quest of an average rate increase of 15 
per cent. Proposals for this increase 
are currently under advisement by the 
Fleet Corporation and indications are 
that at least a portion will be granted, 
though it is not felt that the full 15 per 
cent. increase will be allowed. 


Foreign Trade Last Year 


| priegbpeceea detailed reports on for- 
eign trade of this country during 
1926 indicate that the decline in exports 
was due largely to conditions affecting 
trade with Europe. Our exports to the 
latter continent fell off approximately 
$300,000,000, while every other quarter 
of the world took more of our exports 
in 1926 than in the previous year. The 
loss in dollar value in our exports to 
Europe is due in large measure to the 
price declines in cotton and wheat, and 
it is unofficially estimated that the ac- 
tual quantity of exports to Europe was 
at least as great as in the previous year, 
even though the dollar value was less. 

















General Business Continues Prosper- 
ous. National Debt Reduced. 
Motor Output 
& ENERAL business conditions are 
J reported as still prosperous, al- 
though a few of the larger cities report 
slight falling off in employment in in- 

dividual industries. 

Progress of the Winter wheat crop in 
the large growing provinces is reported 
satisfactory, if not above normal. Con- 
siderable rail congestion in wheat of 
last season’s crop is still noted from the 
Great Lakes east and a large proportion 
of the crop is still awaiting shipment 
both at sea and lake ports. 


Canadian Price Averages 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

index number on 236 commodities 
shows practically no change. The latest 
monthly figure stands at 150.6, com- 
pared with 150.5 in the previous month. 
Price quotations in the individual groups 
were just about balanced. 

The nation’s net debt has been re- 
duced over $3,000,000 in a single month 
and latest reports place the total figure 
at $2,340,000,000, or approximately $40,- 
000,000 below the figure of about a year 
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THE more carefully your bond investments are balanced one 
type against another, the surer your income. When you invest 
through The National City Company, which offers good bonds 
of all types— Governments, Municipals, Railroads, Public 
Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns—you will find it easy to keep 
your holdings well balanced. Our monthly investment list will 
be sent you regularly upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES . INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES ° INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















E extend the facilities of our 
Lait to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $85,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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HIGH SPOTS 
Over-night deliveries 
to 30 million people. 
Short haul from coal 
mines and refineries. 
Labor of all grades. 
Numerous industries. 
Three fine railroads. 
New Marine Terminal. 
Freedom from shipping 
jams. Convenience to 
foreign and coastwise 
markets and the fast 
growing Southeast. 
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OES high-power management in your 
factory and marketing pull out only a lit- 
tle profit? Would the profit be big if you could 
locate your plant where you could slash costs 
and be in better position for getting business? 


Large corporations as well as one-factory 
firms are moving their plants to Wilmington 
— to cut corners in operating costs and get 
close to a large market of customers. 


We not only suggest that you have the quali- 
fications of certain localities measured for 
your business—to find which can give you the 
best combination as to costs and all the other 
advantages—but we also offer you special con- 
venience for finding how Wilmington fits your 
requirements. 


Wilmington offers you a Survey Service Free 
of charge — a Consultant who will represent 
you confidentially. If you will write and tell 
us the things you need — materials, type of 
labor, services like power, water, gas, R. R. 
sidings, etc. — our Consultant will carefully 
study all factors from your standpoint and 
give you a reliable report. 

This may or may not be the ideally best 
location for your business — we make it easy 
for you to find just what Wilmington can offer 
you in comparison. 


Address 
Industrial Department, 
Room 1302 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Sb. bt A wR KO Se 
“The Port of Personal Service” 
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ago. Net revenues for the ten months 
ended in January were $328,000,000 and 
expenditures $378,000,000, representing an 
increase of about $13,000,000 in revenues 
and about $2,000,000 in expenditures. 

Automobile production in the Do- 
minion during 1926 reached a new high 
record of 205,116 units, an increase of 
26 per cent. over the previous year and 
more than 50 per cent. over 1924. 

















Congress Swings Into Final Days of 
68th Session. The McNary-Haugen 
Bill. World Court 


HE final session of the 69th Con- 
gress is swinging into its final week 
in a blaze of activity, if not of glory. 
One important measure after another 
has been considered in rapid succession, 
but at this writing it cannot be said 
that the final attempts at getting some 
truly important legislation through the 
two Houses have been very successful. 
As had been predicted, the Demo- 
cratic attempts at further tax reduction 
in the present session were met with 
overwhelming opposition and the Senate 
at least has gone on record as favoring 
the application of any current Treasury 
surplus resulting from the collection of 
taxes to retirement. of the public debt 
rather than further tax reduction of « 
permanent nature. 


Farm Relief Bill 


LTHOUGH such questions as the 

tariff, taxation and revision of the 
prohibition laws rank high in the im- 
portant problems which the closing ses- 
sion has left in an unsatisfactory state, 
perhaps greater public interest is at- 
tached to the now famous McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. After hectic 
conferences and considerable compro- 
mise between the agricultural and bank- 
ing interests, the bill has received fa- 
vorable action from both the House 
and the Senate. 

At this writing, the bill has not yet 
received the final decision of President 
Coolidge, but indications point very 
strongly to an executive veto. If such 
negative action by the President ma- 
terializes, friends of the bill appear 
likely to attempt its passage over the 
executive veto, but prospects for such 
final passage during the present session 
appear decidedly small. 


America and World Court 


MERICAN adherence to the World 

Court has recently assumed the 
aspects of a dead.issue. By an over- 
whelming vote the Senate has rejected 
a resolution rescinding the action by 
which it assented to American member- 
ship in the World Court on a basis of 
the famous American reservations. At 
approximately the same time, reliable 
reports from abroad indicate that the 
British and at least two other important 
foreign governments have refused to 
accept such reservations and the long 
efforts of the Harding and Coolidge ad- 
ministrations to have the United States 
participate in the tribunal of interna- 
tional justice appear to have been fu- 
tile. 
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Bank of France Reduces Discount 
Rate. New Developments in 
the Chinese Situation 


REAT BRITAIN — With tradi- 

tional pomp and pageantry, the 
British King has opened the session of 
Parliament “and delivered his opening 
address, % which he indicated a firm but 
iust attitude on the critical Chinese sit- 
uation. 

Meanwhile, coal production in Eng- 
land has dropped off slightly, but is 
still around 5,200,000 tons per week. 
Current output is moderately below the 
rates of the same period in 1926, but 
this is due chiefly to reduced employ- 
ment in the mines. The number of 
miners at present working is reported at 
less than 990,000, against about 1,140,- 
000 men a year ago. The output per 
man has therefore increased. 


MPLOYMENT conditions have 

improved slightly since the begin- 
ning of the new year, but are still con- 
siderably less favorable than at the same 
time a year ago. Recent government 
figures show registered unemployment 
at 1,331,000, compared with only 
1,175,000 as of February lst in the pre- 
vious year. 

Commodity prices continue their de- 
cline and the Economist index number 
of wholesale prices has had another 
rather sharp drop from 4,185 to 3,975. 
The most recent levels are the lowest 


reached by this index since January of. 


1916. 
French Exchange Firm 


Jf RANCH-Enchonge values for the 
franc continue to hold firm at 
around 4 cents, and the State is repay- 
ing loans to the Bank of France at a 
rate of as much as 650,000,000 francs 
per week. Advances to the State now 
stand at less than 32,000,000,000 francs, 
against more than 35,000,000,000 francs 
a year ago. 

The Bank of France has once more 
cut its official discount rate, this time 
from 6% to SY per cent. The higher 


» rate had been in effect since the middle 


of last December, when it was substi- 
tuted for the previous 7% per cent. 
rate. The Bank of France has recently 
showed a loss of about 1,000,000 francs 
in its gold holdings. The decline is a 
comparatively small one, but is signifi- 
cant, since it marks the first decline in 


such holdings by the Bank of France 
since the war. 


(| SRSA Reports on trade are 
distinctly favorable, especially in 
the chemical and electrical branches of 
industry. Considerably larger purchases 
of steel by the railroads are expected 
during the present year. Employment 
conditions continue to show an unfavor- 
able trend, but the declines are not 
nearly as large as they were earlier in 
the year. 

\t midnight on January 31st there was 
‘brated in a quiet way the end of 
inter-allied military control in Germany. 
Thr ough termination of the activities 
oi the Allied Control Commission, the 
Reich is freed from the supervision over 
its army and navy imposed by the Treaty 
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Wild regions in the Rocky 
Mountains! Jagged peaks — trout 
streams — Indians — cowboys — 
moose — bears! 


A delightful book! Its pictures 
and descriptions take you to the 
real West, where life is simple 
and satisfying —a world of beauty 
and bigness! 


This book contains full infor- 
mation about every type of ranch 
and resort in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It will help you to choose 
exactly the right spot for the 
right vacation. 

I'll be glad to send it to you, 
if you will mail the coupon below, 
and to help you with your vaca- 
tion plans. A.B.S. 


NorthernPacificRy. 


“First of the Northern etter 
163A 





Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
736 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 








Books or trips I am 
interestedin (¥V) 
O Yellowstone Park $59.35 
O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) hy 95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) 5.05 
D Pacific Northwest Eortiend js rn 30 
O Rainier Park . oo, ° 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) - «+. 190.30 
CO Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66.90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
I’ll gladly make your Hote! or Pullman reservations. 


**Route of the North Coast 
Limited’’ 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from = 















of Versailles at the close of the war. 
And at least in theoretical fashion, the 
German disarmament which the Com- 
mission was charged with enforcing be- 


comes an accomplished fact. Super- 
vision has now passed from the Allies 
to the League of Nations, under which 
latter rule examination will be just as 
strict, but violations will perhaps be 
more difficult to act upon. 

The Marx Coalition Cabinet which 
was formed with no little pain and effort 
by the famous Chancellor is not proving 


ances indicated, but there are not yet 
any definite indications of an early fall. 





HINA—lInternational politics are 
still in rather critical position, due 
to continued strife betwen the Canton- 
ese Nationalistic forces and the northern 
armies, which latter have rallied to the 
defense of Shanghai. The north Chinese 
have apparently won some victories and 
have staved off immediate danger of 
that important seaport’s capture, but the 
situation is still very unsettled. Ameri- 
can suggestions that a neutral zone be 
established around Shanghai have met 
with practical refusal by the Chinese 
factions controlling that city, and after 
considerable hesitation, Great Britain 
has again begun the mobilization of 
troops in the Shanghai sector. 


Cotton Shows 


Firm Tone 


Reduced Crops Abroad Aid 
Prices Here; McNary- 
Haugen Bill a Notable 
Factor 


By I. V. Shannon - 


With Fenner and Beane 


OTTON had a substantial advance 
C during the early days of February 
which lifted values 2% cents a 
pound above the low prices recorded on 
December 4th. This upward movement 
was due to a combination of events or de- 
velopments, the chief of which was the 
progress of the McNary-Haugen bill 
through Congress, because it was more in 
the public eye than any other influence. 
The trade did not pay much attention 
to this bill, and its provisions, until pre- 
dictions of its early passage began to come 
out of Washington. These predictions 
were accompanied by claims that the bill 
would materially enhance the value of cot- 
ton. 


Reasons for the Advance 


Its progress precipitated more or less of 
a scramble on the part of speculative and 
trade shorts to cover and the market had 
a sharp upward movement in prices. 

The advance was aided materially by 
the scarcity of contracts after the cov- 
ering movement got under way, good spot 
demand, active domestic and foreign tex- 
tile markets, shrinking outlook for the 
principal foreign crops, belief that our 
crop will fall considerably short of the 
Government’s estimate and natural ten- 
dency of the market to recover a large 
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part of its early loss. 


as strongly cemented as first appear-|. 
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In this coronation chair, 
which stands today in West- 
minster Abbey, English 
Kings have been enthroned 
since Edward II. Beneath 
the seat is the fabled Stone 
of Destiny upon which it is 
said the Patriarch Jacob 
slept at Bethel 


FIVE DRAWERS HIGH—25% 
more filing capacity in the same 
floor space—only 4 inches 
higher than the regular 4- 
drawer file. 

This new Globe-Wernicke “5- 
File’’ brings to business new 
economies in time and space sav- 
ing. The new roller-bearing, au- 
tomatic-locking follower block 
adds inches to the filing capacity 
of each drawer; it gives full use 
of the entire drawer’s depth and 
eliminates forever the trouble- 
some guide tab rod. 

The Globe-Wernicke ‘‘5-File’”’ 
is built—structurally to last. The 
heavy-gauge steel is riveted and 
welded together at all joints. The 
file is shelved between drawers 
to add to its rigidity and provides 
a dust-proof sturdy compartment 
for easy-rolling file drawer. 

The new “‘5-File’”’ is finished in 
Olive-Green enamel, bakedon for 
permanence, but may also be had 
in Mahogany and Walnut fin- 
ishes. Wing nuts lock units into 
battery formation when two or 
more are used together. 

There is economy in every 
inch of this new Globe-Wernicke 
product—the “‘5-File”’—see it at 
your dealer’s, or mail the coupon, 
today. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen :— 

We want facts! Send us a copy of the folder, ‘“‘King 
of Them All,” giving the 8 economic features of the 
new “‘5-File.” 


Dept. F-3 
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= VESTORS and spinners, who con- 
1 tracted for supplies running into 1929 
and 1930, bought up several million bales 
of contracts last Fall, while hedging was 
at its height and prices the lowest, as I 
have pointed out in previous articles. 

These contracts have to all intents and 
purposes been locked up, and only mod- 
erate amounts of them have since come 
out as the owners are apparently holding 
them for further advances, or as a pro- 
tection against cotton contracted for. 

Hedging ceased to be a factor of any 
consequence after the middle of December 
and has not been noticeable since the first 
of the year. 

Consequently short sellers, and spinners 
or others who had hedges outstanding, 
found an unusually small amount of con- 
tracts available when they wanted to cover. 

Reports from China say the cotton crop 
of that country has been reduced by in- 
ternal strife and is now estimated 25 per 
cent. less than last year. This loss is 
equivalent to about 520,000 bales of our 
cotton. 

Preliminary reports from India estimate 
that crop 400,000 bales less than last year 
while the Egyptian crop is 150,000 bales 
short. 

Ginnings Bullish 

EVISED returns to the Census Bu- 

reau show 16,617,000 bales of our 
crop were ginned to January 15th, leaving 
approximately 1,800,000 to be ginned to 
make good the government’s predicted 
yield of 18,618,000, after the running 
bales are reduced to the government’s unit 
of 500 pound bales. 

If these views on our crop are confirmed 
by the final report of the Census Bureau, 
due March 20th, figures on world supplies 
of cotton will have to be revised down- 
ward considerably, especially as it is prob- 
able that the shortage in foreign crops 
may exceed current estimates of about a 
million bales. 

In that event we may see a further ad- 
vance in prices, especially if the planting 
season gets off to a bad start. 

Farm Legislation 


O* the other hand, many in. the trade 
are inclined to the view that while 
the first effect of the McNary-Haugen bill 
was to advance prices, it may have the op- 
posite effect in the end because it may 
encourage producers to plant another large 
acreage in the hope that the Government 
will see that they get good prices for their 
crop. 

There is no probability of spinners be- 
coming excited over the outlook for the 
next crop before it is planted, even if the 
McNary-Haugen bill escapes a veto, be- 
cause of a certainty of a 9,000,000 to 
9,500,000 bale carry-over from the last 
crop. 

A veto of the farm relief legislation 
might precipitate a period of liquidation. 


CREAGE feduction and weather con- 
4 i ditions during the planting season 
should be the principal price-making fac- 
tors during the next few months, though 
the steady flow of exports and increasing 
spinners’ takings should play an important 
part. 

In the meantime, however, the accumu- 
lation of large certificated stocks at all 
the contract markets, and especially at 
New York, indicate that large bearish op- 
eration may be impending. 

If all of these stocks are tendered on 
March contracts, it might unsettle the 


market temporarily, at least. 
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WHEN POWERS ANALYZES YOUR SALES ACCOUNTING 


ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general 
use wherever such work as this 
is done: 


General Accounting 

Payroll and Lakor Distribution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and Inven- 
tories 

Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries 



































s card produces 


GrossS SALES — DISCOUNTS — 


QUANTITY AMOUNT OF SALE CREOIT AMOUNT 


° 5 00 
0 
750 
0 





THIS shows you at sight whether your sales- 
men are pushing goods that yield real profits or 
aresellingcommodities that hardly pay their way. 


The Powers Alphabetical Tabulator prints 
the salesmen’s name, and commodity name and 
number as well as all other numerical data. 
It is a. visible finished accounting record of 
every commodity sold for the period with gross 
sales, credits, discounts, returns and commis- 
sions earned. 


But this is not all! 


These same cards when used with Powers 
Mechanical Accounting equipment analyze your 
sales by trade classification, by commodity, by 
state, city and territory. The results, in these 
combinations, are the information a huge 
clerical force might slowly dig out if you did 
not hesitate at the expense. 


Powers makes all accounting records avail- 
able in finished printed form, instantly and eco- 
nomically. Let us tell you the complete story. 


Powers ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORP. 
115 Broadway, New York City 


PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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What the 
FRENCH PLAN 
means to 
You 


You may participate in the owner- 
ship and profits from the operation 
of any building constructed under 

_ the FRENCH PLAN by the invest- 
ment of any convenient amount— 
$100 to $100,000. The FRENCH 
PLAN gives you the following 
advantages: 


1. 


SAFETY—Your investment is 
safeguarded by the entire net in- 
come from the operation of the 
property—not only for the pay- 
ment of dividends—but until every 
dollar of your original investment 
has been repaid to you in full. 


2. 


INCOME—Y our investment 
pays a cumulative dividend of 6% 
per annum. 

3. 


RETURN OF CAPITAL— 
Your original investment is re- 
turned to you in ten equal retire- 
ments. Relatively, your invest- 
ment under the FRENCH PLAN 
is a short-term investment. 

4. 


PROFIT—After the repayment 
of the amount of your original 
investment—plus 6%—you receive 
50% of all net profits distributed 
from the property without one 
dollar of your original investment! 


SEND THE COUPON 


The Coupon below will bring you 
full details of the FRENCH 
PLAN, so that you can see what 
it should produce in income and 
profits on any portion of your in- 
vestment funds. Tear it out— 
now—and mail it TO-DAY! 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


[-—— SPECIAL COUPON———= 
FC 


FRED F. FRENCH INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


Send the 62-page book, “The Real Estate 
Investment of the Future,” and also in- 
clude data so that I can see what income 
and what profit should be produced for 
me by the investment of any portion of 
my funds under the FRENCH PLAN. 


Cee ees eM eeeereseseeeeeereseseest?® 
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John Hertz, chairman of the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company: 


“Motor transportation, although in its 
infancy, is growing with healthy strides. 
Each year it is becoming more stabilized. 

“This is also true of the motor coach 
industry. To-day the motor coach has be- 
come one of the leading vehicles for mass 
transportation. Last year, in this country, 
more people were hauled by motor coaches 
than by all the steam railways combined. 

“This business, too, is becoming better 
organized, financially and otherwise. The 
better constituted utility companies are en- 
tering this field of transportation, with the 
result that the smaller coach operators are 
giving way, naturally increasing the stabil- 
ity of motor coach operations. 

“Our output of buses was doubled in 
1925 and in 1926. We expect to repeat in 
1927. Motor truck operation is leaning 
toward faster and lighter units. We see 
volume business in sight for the small 
vehicle.” 


Cannot Live on Peaks 


Charles Piez, president of the Link-Belt 
Company: 

“Last year we did the biggest volume in 
our long history and the results were 
highly satisfactory, notwithstanding that 
we never at any time had any great amount 
of advance orders on hand. If we come 
within ten per cent. of last year’s record, 
we will be well satisfied this year. The 
United States cannot live on peaks all the 
time. The country has had a very easy 
time all along since 1922.” 


Less Coal Moved 


John M. Davis, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawana & Western Railroad: 

“Mild weather in many Eastern anthra- 
cite-consuming centers in December and 
January cultivated an apathetic feeling to- 
ward fuel supplies and less coal. was moved 


than normally. Anthracite collieries. were 


shut down for several days at a time, in- 
terrupting the flow of coal to distribution 
points. This was accompanied by the sea- 
sonal decline in the general freight move- 
ment. 

“Large quanities of grain are at Buffalo 
awaiting movement to seaboard. There are 
over 16,000,000 bushels in elevators and 
10,100,000 bushels afloat in the lake, a total 
of about 26,200,000 bushels, which will be 
moved between now and the end of April. 
It now appears as if the 1927 movement of 
anthracite would at least equal last year’s 
large tonnage.” 


Tire Prices at Bottom 


William O’Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company: 


“This year should be better than last year 
for all concerned in tires. There will be 
no price flurries, for prices are now at the 
bottom. There can be no repetition of the 
crude rubber panic of a year ago, because 
many measures are working to stabilize the 
price. There is more and more driving 
every year, whether car sales are up or 
down. And cars wear out tires—old cars 
as well as new cars. 
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») WHAT THE 
a LEADERS _ SAY 


“1926 proved to be another houseclean- 
ing and liquidating year for tire companies, 
some of the weakest of which actually 
failed because of economic stress. The 
ones that survive look to the future bravely 
—and with reason, for they have come 
through a severe trial.” 


Automobile Buying Started 


Edgar S. Gorrell, vice-president of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company: 

“The automotive buying season has got- 
ten under way to a good start. Actual 
buying has started in earlier than last year. 
Our orders are running around 50 to 55 
daily and our production facilities must 
be extended to take care of requirements. 

“As the automobile shows in progress 
all over the country indicate the purchas- 
ing trends, so our production is facilitated 
and our earlier predictions for a sound 
automobile year.are being borne out to the 
letter.” 


No Overproduction 


William G. Clyde, president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company: 

“There is no such thing as overproduc- 
tion in the automobile industry. The in- 
creased buying power of the public and the 
replacements needed are keeping the busi- 
ness in sound shape.” 


Optimistic 
L. J. Belnap, president of the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation: 
“We see nothing in the future to make 
us anything but optimistic for the early 


part of this year, particularly in the Diesel 
engine development.” 


Business Decline vs. Cheap Money 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres in Cleveland 
Trust Co. business bulletin: 

“A contest has been under way in 1927 
between unfavorable conditions tending ‘to 
restrict general business activity, and the 
stimulating influences of an easy and 
ample credit supply tending to support 
trade and industry. It seems probable 
that the outcome will be decided in this 
month of February, and that it will con- 
stitute one more demonstration of the 
potency of an ample credit supply to sus- 
tain prosperity. 

“Unfavorable conditions evident a month 
ago were rather numerous and fairly se- 
rious. Output of automobiles in De- 
cember had fallen to a point lower than 
any reached in December since closing 
month of depression year of 1921. Janu- 
ary figures were better, but not at all 
good. Building construction has slowed 
down, and important authorities have is- 
sued warnings against over-building. 

“Tron and steel production had declined 
in December so far that mills were oper- 
ating at only about 70 per cent. capacity. 
Moreover, prices of their products were 
weakening. Agriculture was hard hit by 
over-production and falling prices. Stock 
market prices declined during most of 
January, and insolvency record of the 
month was highest since 1922.” 
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International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Condensed Statement 
November 30, 1926 


RESOURCES: 





Investments at Cost (market value 

$22,106,372.04) ..........225.. $20,862,383.77 
Ue IES. 5 xb thas cess cased 1,782,236.58 
Accrued Interest and Current Items 472,262.41 


Subscriptions to Capital Shares 7 
(since collected).............. 2,261,251.44 


Bond Discount (unamortized)..... 97,775.36 
$25,475,909.56 











LIABILITIES and CAPITAL: 


Cumulative Preferred ($100 par).. $9,594,100.00 
Common Class A (no par) 226,4661/2 





issued; 10,5381 subscribed... . 3,415,090.00 
Common Class B (no par) 600,000 

GE oc doh ent hee aS 2,222,220.00 
Secured 6% Serial Gold Bonds.... _ 6,000,000.00 * 
Secured 5% Serial Gold Bonds... . 2,000,000.00 
Current Liabilities and Accrued 

NN) «:. sih-rae » samen Mates 470,914.57 
Accrued Interest and Dividends... 478,589.38 
Surplus and Reserves............ va 1,294,995.61 

$25,475,909.56 





Bond interest was earned more than five times during the year ended 
November 30, 1926. 

Preferred share dividends were earned more than four and a half times during 
the year. 

Earnings on common shares, before reserves, were more than four and a half 


times Class A dividends paid; after reserves, more than three times. Cur- 
| rent dividends on Class A common shares are at the annual rate of $1.80. 





American Founders Trust 
3 A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many but the 
predominating feature is— 
added margin of safety not 
otherwise obtainable. 


How much more secure you 
are with ten shares of stock 
in ten different leading indus- 
tries than you would be with 
a hundred shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 


Ask for F. 279 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


’ 61 Broadway New York 





























COMMON SENSE 


dictates making your in- 
vestments in accordance 
with a definite plan. 
Well balanced holdings, 
carefully checked over 
from time to time, are 
recommended by all 
authorities. 


. We shall be glad to 
aid you in making a plan 
to fit your particular 
needs. Our Statistical 
Department is freely at 
your service for informa- 
tion or advice on any 
matter relating to in- 
vestment. 


Send for free Booklet on 
“Buying and Selling 
Foresight” 


Ask for J2 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
' ‘Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Business Reaction Does Not Appear Sufficient to 
'Check Advance Based on Cheap Money 


By R. W. Schabacker 





HE stock market, as measured by 

the above averages, is working itself 
into one of the most interesting 
positions seen in a number of years. A 
glance at the industrial index line will show 
that prices in this group have not been able 
to break through the highs established in 
October, 1925, but that each reaction sub- 
sequent has been less severe than the last. 


The “burden of proof” appears therefore 
to lie with the industrial group. Stocks 
have again recovered from the small Janu- 
ary reaction and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be able to break through 
into new high ground on the next attempt 
which ought not to be far off. 


N the last number it was stated here 

that the market gave decided indications 
of strength and that probably the first re- 
action of 1927 was over. It still looks that 
way and although the present market is 
one of the most difficult to analyze that 
have been witnessed in many moons, the 
writer inclines definitely to the bull side of 
the market. 


This statement must be qualified to a 
large degree. There is no question but 
that a tremendous lot of distribution has 
been going on. Industrial stocks have 
been handed out at a great rate under 
cover of strength in the railroad list. A 
glance at the charts above bears out this 
feeling. 

As has been stated often in previous 
writings, therefore, the long-pull investor 
ought to be getting gradually out of the 
present market with the stocks he does not 
care to hold through a healthy reaction 
which may materialize at almost any 
moment, despite the writer’s optimistic 
feelings. 


HE reaction in business, even though 
comparatively light, the long advance, 
the present high levels, the advancing 
wages, the lower prices for commodities, 
the resting period in retail purchasing,— 


all these would form the basis for a re- 
action in 1927 of no mean proportions. 

On the other side of the picture, the great 
giant of cheap money stands hand in hand 
with his lieutenant, comparative prosperity. 
And together they make a team that is 
hard to beat. Given a continuation of cheap 
money and satisfactory profits for indus- 
try, there is no reason why the long bull 
market cannot go on for an indefinite time 
to come. — 


oe are essentially three types of 
market operator to whom we would 
speak, in the light of the foregoing. The 
investor who needs to clean house ought to 
do so at the present high levels. The in- 
vestor who has a third of his capital in 
liquid form and the other two-thirds in 
high-class stocks of growing companies 
need have no fear of whatever decline is 
in the offing for 1927. 

The third type is the speculator and he 
is the man who can make the most money 
in the present and immediately future mar- 
ket. He must be willing to take risks 
which no man should take with more than 
a small portion of his capital, but he may 
reap the rich rewards that come at the 
whirlwind close of a long bull market. 


T HE writer is by nature of a definitely 
conservative temperament but there is 
no use losing speculative profits by trying 
to buck the current tide. It may change 
most any. moment but it is most certainly 
toward higher prices at the present time. 
Stock prices are “high” but the miracle of 
cheap money can send them to “ridiculous” 
prices before the push of public “buying 
power, pool operations, and speculative in- 
flation have completely spent their force. 
From a healthy economic standpoint and 
on a basis of business and sound values, 
the writer does not think stock prices 
ought to go higher. But he has chummed 
with the stock market long enough to know 
that logic doesn’t count overmuch. And 
he does think that prices will go higher. 
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PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


Let Us Share Our Ideas 


Each year, in cooperation with N. E. L. A., 
Forbes Magazine issues the call to participate 
in the annual 


Forbes Public Relation Contest 


This contest is conducted for the Members of 
the N. E. L. A. and is for the express purpose 
of detcrmining what progress has been made 
in the development of Public Relation during 
the past year. 


All exhibits and papers must be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on or before April 20th, the day the contest closes. FoRBES 
MaGAZINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. Convention 
in Atlantic City, June 6th. Forses will bring the prize winning exhibits 
to Atlantic City and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


THE JUDGES 


Bruce BARTON 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Tuomas F. Locan 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


J. C. McQuiston 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


T. J. McManus 
General Electric Co. 


P. L. THomMpson 
Western Electric Co. 


FREDERICK C. KENDALL 
Advertising and Selling 


B. C. ForBes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


Ud 


CONTEST 
Closes April 20th 
in New York 


Ue 
Award June 6th 


N. E. L. A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


The award will be given for 


the most constructive public relations cam- 
paign carried on by a light and power com-' 
pany in a local territory during the past 
year. 


Data Submitted: 


A. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertising 
and literature used. 

c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by customer ownership results, in- 
creased use of appliances, increased 
sales of light and power. 


p. Data indicating growth of good will. 








THE JUDGEs are recognized advertising men who 
have some knowledge of the problems of the light 
and power industry, but who are not doing local 
territory work. 


There are to be three awards, the winner, in addi- 
tion to receiving a certificate of award, will be 
presented with a handsome cup. Appropriately 
engraved certificates awarding second and third 
prizes will be given to the two next best exhibitors. 
Members of the National Electric Light Association 
are urged to enter this contest. It offers an oppor- 
tunity of independent appraisal of the best ideas 
and plans that have been worked out by the industry 
up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS 





























Yields do not 
always reflect 
investment worth 


Since inconsistencies in the 
prices of many securities are 
present in every market, the 
astute investor and banking 
institution find it profitable 
to take advantage of such op- 
portunities. 


In analyzing thousands of 
securities weekly, we bring 
many of these situations to 
the attention of our clients. 


Over 95% of our exchange 
suggestions last year resulted 
in a profit together with an 
increased yield. 


Let us submit details of this 
Service. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 














.Gold Seal 
Electrical Co. 


Repeat Sales 


This is the substantial 
profit basis on which this 
large manufacturing con- 
cern is operating. 


Its production and _ sales 
have more than doubled in 
the past year and it has na- 
tional distribution for its 
trade-marked product. 


Enlarging output to meet 
growing demand, this Com- 
pany is in an exceptionally 
favorable position. Its se- 
curities are an attractive 
purchase at present prices. 


Ask for Circular F 
Sent Free on Request 





Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 


” INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


660 Madison Ave. 
Regent 1993 


50 Broad Street 
Hanover 7026 
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the writer has called attention to the 

position of the industrial stocks as a 
group and to their irregular movements 
of distribution while the railroad list has 
been advancing almost steadily for prac- 
tically a full year. 

It does not yet appear, therefore, that 
the railroad group has finished its current 
technical stage which is definitely one of 
“marking up.” In this stage there is com- 
paratively little profit-taking and prices are 
still very definitely on the up-grade. 


I: the preceding Stock Market Outlook 


The Standard Rails 


F the well-known “insiders” had been 
ready to give up their high-grade rail- 
road stocks at these prices, they would 
probably have run them up for distribu- 
tion purposes when the “cat-and-dog” rails 


were skyrocketing around the middle of.. 


the past month. Instead, however, . the 
high-grade issues merely held firm and 
they even advanced moderately while the 
non-dividend speculative pups were com- 
ing back down the toboggan at a light- 
ning rate. 

Any list that holds as firm as did the 
rails under the trying conditions of the 
past month is worthy of note. In the 
face of a business recession, which may 
well prove but temporary, car-loadings are 
holding their own and even profits only 
equal to last year’s would justify much 
higher prices for standard rail stocks, es- 
pecially in view of their attractions for 
the plethora of investment funds that are 
seeking new outlets. 


Some Recommendations 


— the investment issues we 
would still recommend New York 
Central, Nickel Plate, Atchison, C. & O., 
Union Pacific, Pennsylvania, Southern 
Pacific, B. & O., Delaware & Hudson and 
Pere Marquette. 

In the speculative railroad list we 
would include Frisco, New Haven, Read- 
ing, Norfolk & Western, Wabash, Mis- 
souri Pacific, D. L. & W., Erie, M.K.T., 
and even Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


Railway Signal Starts Its Move 


HE predicted move in General Rail- 

way Signal has begun and the stock 
has currently advanced to around 95. This 
is proving a resistahce level and may fore- 
tell an intermediate reaction to perhaps 
below 90. 

Last year the company earned over $11 
a share on its small capitalization. This 
year unfilled orders are double the volume 
at this time in 1926 and there seems no 
reason why profits for the current year 
may not reach a new high record of 
around $15 a share or more. We still 
advise holding or buying. 

United States Rubber is another of our 
previous recommendations which has be- 
gun its upward move. The stock has ad- 
vanced from 57 but is having a hard time 
getting through 65 and may also be due 
for an intermediate reaction to around 60. 
The real upward swing for this stock has 


not yet begun, however, and since we can 
visualize prices of 75 or 80 before the 
end of the year, we still advise accumula- 
tion on reactions. That plantation earn- 
ings are beginning to materialize is shown 
by payment of $5,000,000 to the parent 
company. 


Amalgamated Leather Issues 


+, gage ane of Amalgamated Leath- 
er Companies, Inc., have at last be- 
gun to wake up from a long sleep and 
have. reached their highest prices since the 
post-war deflation. The long depression 
in the leather industry gives signs of 
turning for the better with slowly advanc- 
ing prices and a growing style demand in 
both men and women’s shoes. 
‘Amalgamated has kept its house in 
fairly good condition and, while its bal- 


_ance sheet is nothing to brag about, any 


concern of such a size which has come 
through such a long and trying depres- 
sion without a receivership seems to war- 
rant at least a moderate degree of specu- 
lative attention. 


Earnings Coming Back 


ROFITS for last year will be the 

best in nearly 10 years and ought to 
show well over $30 a share on the pre- 
ferred and over $6 a share on the com- 
mon, with more to come in 1927. The 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred has nearly 
$45 in back dividends due which may be 
repaid in common stock. The preferred 
sells around 108 and the common at 23. 
They are in no wise investment issues but 
ought to prove suitable for speculative 
purchases on such a reaction as would 
seem justified after their rapid advance. 


Norfolk & Western 


ESIDES being a very attractive pur- 

chase from a general earning and 
financial standpoint, Norfolk & Western 
seems in line for even greater profits from 
the anticipated coal strike and looks like 
one of the better purchases in the rail- 
road list. 

Last year the common earned somewhere 
around $26 a share and currently sells at 
only about 163 on an $8 dividend basis. 

The road serves chiefly the non-union 
bituminous coal fields which will be the 
chief domestic point of supply in case of 
the expected union strike April 1st. And 


whether the strike materializes or not the - 


road is even now reaping huge volume of 
haulage in anticipation of the strike. 


Armour Class A 


BOUT a month ago attention was 

called to Armour of Illinois Class A 
stock as a long-pull speculation. The 
statement then made that competitive con- 
ditions for the South American meat 
trade were clearing has proved prema- 
ture in the light of more recent reports. 
No favorable agreement has been reached 
and the war continues but we still feel 
that things ought to look better by the 
end of 1927. However, purchases might 
perhaps be delayed for some moderate 
further reaction. 
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This Preferred stock 
pays you over 7% 
on your money 


ONE of today’s most at- 
tractive investments is the 
7% Preferred Stock of 
Empire Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany. 

Your investment makes 
you a partner in a company 
that owns over 3,000 wells 
producing more _ than 
9,000,000 barrels of oil 
yearly. It sells daily more 
than 100,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas to the people 
of 140 cities and towns. 
When you buy Empire Pre- 
ferred Stock at its present 
price it gives you a yield 
on your money of over 7%. 


Clip and mail 


eee: jal capped 


Hen: herty 
& 
6O WALL ST: NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN RINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me, without obligation, full in- 
formation about mpire Preferred Stock 
and the $300,000, 000 organization behind 
it. 

Name 


Address 
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Wage Advances 
Cut Rail Net 


Advances on Eastern Roads May 
Embarrass Western Carriers 
Unless Profits Grow 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


field continue to make the general 
trend of earnings 
doubtful. Complete statistics for Decem- 
ber, which have just become available, 
show that, after having increased their net 
return during the first eleven months of 
the year, the railways had an increase in 
operating expenses and taxes exceeding 
the increase in their earnings and in con- 
sequence a substantial decline in their net, 
in the closing month of the year. 

Total car loadings since the holiday 
season have been larger than last year. 
This, however, has been .due entirely to 
one cause—unprecedently large .shipments 
of bituminous coal in anticipation of a 
strike in the union mines. Excepting for 
a trifling increase in L.C.L. merchandise, 
shipments of all the major groups of com- 
modities have been less than last year. 


and expenses 


Freight Volume Dubious 

W HETHER the expected strike oc- 

curs or not, coal shipments will de- 
cline after April 1, and other loadings will 
have to increase if there is not to be a 
decline in the total. The forecasts of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards in various 
parts of the country indicate a moderate 
general increase in traffic, but it has not 
yet begun. 

Meantime important developments af- 
fecting operating expenses have been oc- 
curring. The eastern railways have 
granted their firemen a 7% ‘per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, which corresponds with 
that previously awarded to their con- 
ductors and trainmen by an arbitration 
board. The southeastern lines have 
granted a corresponding increase to their 
conductors and trainmen; and doubtless in 
a short time the same advance to all the 
four classes of employees in train service 
will be in effect throughout the east and 
southeast. 


Western Wage Problems 


The situation then created will present a 
difficult problem to the western lines. The 
eastern lines earned last year 5.68 per cent. 
on their property investment, the south- 
eastern lines 5.48 per cent., and the western 
lines only 4.45 per cent—an average for 
all of 5.13. Unquestionably there will be 
strong pressure from the labor leaders for 
the western lines to place train service 
wages on the same basis as in the east and 
southeast. This will put these roads be- 
tween the devil and the deep, blue sea. 

Not only are the western group of roads 
not doing well financially, but the western 
trunk line carriers are seeking an advance 
in rates to enable them more nearly to earn 
a “fair return.” Meantime the farmers 
are insisting that freight’ rates should be 
reduced. 

The trafic and wage developments that 
are occurring still make doubtful the pros- 
pects of railway net return in 1927. It 
constantly becomes more evident that 
only through large operating economies 








We recommend 





Seasoned 
REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 


The equity back of 
these issues has been 
materially increased 
through the operation 
of the sinking funds. 


Send for Circular No. 3 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Another Unusual 
Opportunity 


in 

Now and then, for unusual 
reasons, certain stocks will sell 
very low. 

A year and a half ago a certain South 
American oil was dull in the market, 
selling at $5 a share. Investors paid no 
attention to it. They thought it was 
simply one of those ordinary little oil 
stocks. 

Our investigations revealed how large, 
and promising, this company’s oil fields 
really were. Lago Petroleum, at $5 a 
share, we decided was cheap. Clients of 
this Service accordingly bought it. 

You know the satisfactory result, how 
Lago Petroleum more than doubied in 
price. That was the right time to buy 
Lago. It has never been so low since. 

Our investigations have now 
located another market opening 
of this unusual sort. 

Four low-priced stocks; financial con- 
dition good; companies operate in basic 
industries. These industries have recent- 
ly been sharply deflated, which is why 
the four stocks are now so low. 

The outloo= 4s for substantial improve- 





ment in the industries—which will be re- 
flected by a substantial rise in these 
stocks. 


This unusual market opening is 
described in a special report just 
prepared for our clients. That 
you may know how valuable the 
Service we render clients is, a few 
extra copies of this report are 
being reserved for inquirers, free. 

Simply Ask for 
“Special Report on Four 
Low-Priced Stocks” 





American Securities Service 





can the return earned in 1926 be equalled 
in 1927. 
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Shares Book Earns 
Par Out Value 1925 


No 201 
No 2,178 
100 260 
No 150 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
100 610 
No 903 
100 450 
100 9,216 
20 611 
100 400 
50 3,000 
25 2,000 
No 594 
100 2,324 
100 676 
100 200 
100 1,520 
100 1,802 
No 770 
No 508 
No 252 
No 600 
No 490 
25 1,798 
100 332 
No 1.3 
100 9.30 
100 1,158 
No 335 
25 4,391 
No 2,712 
No 500 
100 342 
No 1,500 
No _ 3,600 
No 477 
No 1,760 
an. 2 530 
100 550 
No 500 
10 1,000 
No 235 
100 425 
50 1,680 
No 1 935 
No 2) 661 
No 1,613 
LOO 1,125 
No 370 
No 4,500 
No 100 
No 730 
100 200 
No 7,211 
No 8,700 
No 325 
No 602 
100 651 
100 2,495 
100 "125 
100 400 
No 1,330 
100 1,211 
100 350 
No 579 
No 646 
100 1,000 
25 1,673 
No 500 
No 4,366 
10 3,679 


(a) Partly extra. 


com. st 


71 


$10.24 
8.18 
8.78 
6.108 
8.19 
6.77 
Nil 
19.17 
4.50 
3.37 
11.65 
3.90 
Nil 
5.84 
2.60 
4.73 
17.18 
26.93 
Nil 
12.14 
5.30 
4.65 
6.31 
6.88" 
6.00" 


12.64¢ 
3.60 
4.40 
5.35 
21.32 
Nil 
3.91 
2.71 
5.67 
14.47 
4.65 
5.38 
6.89 
10.99 
1.60" 
2.16 
5.05? 
Nil* 
1.16* 
Nil 
11.55 
8.00 
4.02 
8.73 
1.01 
3.71 


12.86 
3.08 
10.10 
1.03? 
5.79 
5.12 
19.15 
5.06 
24.00 
30.59 
8.54 
7.17 


3.81 
16.07° 
12.75 

3.288 

4.89 

1.56 
16.33 

3.00 

1.14 

5.34% 

3.17 


Earns. 1926 


m=>months 


$10.87, 12 m 


9.05, 9 m 
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16.16, 10 m 
22.42, 12 m 
17.20, 12 m 
7.48, 12 m 
5.52° 

7.83, 12 m 
0.96, 6 m 

4.00, 6 m 

12.36¢ 

3.07, 11 m 
Nil, 9 m 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
30. = charges for depletion. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(i) Year ended August 31. 
<r) 10% in com. stk. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 72 for Second Section) 


Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 

Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
Air Reduction ............ $5 117- 30; ’'21-’°25  146%-107% 143 3.5 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 117- 34; ’20-’25 149 -106 137 43 
Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 8; °15-’25 9414- 78% 91 6.6 
Amer. Beet Sugar ........ me 108- 24; 715-’25 3834- 21 24 oe 
ag a ge aaa z 296- 22; °15-’25 63%- 38% 46 44 
Amer. Ene Me Oly... ede 6 116- 20; °15-’25 114%- 91% 104 5.8 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 9: "15-25 119%- 90% 111 7.4 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. .... 8 138- 25; °15-’25 152 -1095g 142 5.6 
Amer. Steel Fdrys. ........ 3 50- 18; ’19-'25 47 - 40 46 67 
Amer. Sugar Refin. ...... 5 148- 36: 15-'25 87%4- 65% 83 6.0 
Amer. Tel. & Yel......... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-1393 155 58 
Amer. W. W. & Elec. .... 1.60u 76- 25; ’24-’25 74 - 43% 65 7.7 
Amer. Woolen ........... ‘ii 170- 16; °15-’25 42%- 19 25 sia 
Anaconda Copper ........ 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51%- 41% 47 63 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. ee 27- 19: 719-25 25%4- 13% 14 i 
Assoc. Dry» Goods........ 2.50 141- 10; 716-’25 54%- 37% 40 7.0 
Aten. Top a SG. Be. ... 220: 7 137- 75; ’10-’25 172 -122 169 4.1 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 7 268- 77; ’20-25 26214-181% 186 3.8 
Balewitt L660. sic cesisecces 7 156- 27; 715-’25 16714- 92% 176 3.9 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 96- 28; °15-’25 10934- 83% 111 5.1 
Bethlehem Steel .......... ‘i 156- 37; 717-’25 51%- 37% 45 a 
Brook-Manhattan Trans... 4 64- 9; ’23-’25 77%- 5448 66 86.1 
Brook Union Gas ........ a 100- 20; °15-’25 973%4- 68 - 91 48 
re 2 157- 23; °14-’25 4854- 29%4 33 6.0 
Burroughs Add. Mach.... 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 122 -77% 123 2.4 
California Packing ...... 4 137- 34; °17-’25 74% - 66% 66 6.1 
California Pete .......... 2 33- 17; ’23-'25 38%- 2934 31 6.2 
Central Leather pfd. ...... ee 118- 28; °15-’25 6834- 43% 62 - 
Cerro de Pasco ........... 4 67- 23; °17-’25 73%4- 57% 61 6.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 8 131- 36; 715-25 —17834-112 158 5.0 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd... Sia 136- 7; 715-’25 24 - 14% 23 6 
Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-'25 663%%- 45% 50 8&8 
a SSS ere 2.50 39- 8; 715-’25 363%- 30 35 7.3 
Chrysler Corp. ............ 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 5474- 28% 43 7.0 
eS eer 7 178- 18; ’19-’25 17414-128 177. 4.0 
Con Buel iron.......... os 66- 20; °15-’25 49%- 27% 58 ve 
Col. Gas & Elec. .......... 5 86- 17; ’20-’25 90 - 63% 83 6.0 
Con. Gas of N. Y. ........ 5 97- 36; "15-25 11534- 87 100 = 55.0 
Continental Can .......... 5 127- 34; 714-25 92%4- 70 69 §873 
Continental Motors ...... 0.80 15- 5; ’22-’25 13%- 9% i 65 
Corn. Prods. Refin. ...... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 513%- 355% 50 4.0 
Cencile Steel iccecccscs 6 278- 48; °16-’25 8234- 64 8&4 48 
Cuba Cane Sugar ........ fs 76- 6; '16-’25 11%4- 854 10 = 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 60- 11; 20-25 3034- 20% 27 3.9 
Davison Chemical ........ 81- 20; ’20-’25 4634- 23% 29 ee 
Del  Eeeees .......... 9 156- 83; °15-’25 183%-150% 175 5.1 
Del. Lack. & West. ...... 6 150- 93; ’21-’25 1534-129 147 4.8 
Dodge Bros. “A” ........ 49- 22; ’19-’25 4714- 21% 27 os 
Du Pont de Nemours .... 8 271-105; ’22-'25 18114-157 177. 4.7 
Elec. Power & Light...... a 40- 17; °19-’25 34%4- 15% 17 oe 
Raat ty “ 7:13 @-2 4 (C.. 
Famous Players .......... 10 123- 40; ’19’-’25 127%4-103% 109 9.2 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 2 172- 32; "23-25 56%4- 32% 47 4.3 
Foundation Co. .......... 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 17934- 73% 80 10.0 
Freeport Texas .......... 2 64- 7: ; 719-’25 | ae 1954 44 44 
General Asphalt .......... ie: 160- 14; ’10-’25 941%4- 50 83 oe 
General Electric .......... 4 337-109; °15-’25 9514- 79 83 48 
General Motors .......... 8 150- 56; ’24-'25 22534-113% 155 52 
Gen. a: Stemal. . os. ccs 5 81- 68; °19-’25 937%- 60% 93 5.4 
CORerIGhy, Be Bocca cas ccs 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 7034- 3914 54 aa 
Goodyear Tire pfd. ....... 7 115- 35; ’23-'25 109%- 96% 100 7.0 
Great Northern pfd ...... 5 128- 51; °15-’25 8414- 68% 8 58 
Gulf States Steel ......... 5 193- 25; °16-’25 93%- 51% 59 8.5 
Hudson & Manhat........ 2.50 38- 4; ’22-’25 41%4- 35 49 5.0 
Fattaeon BIGtor .........00 3.50 140- 20; ’23-’25 123%- 40% 63 5.8 
Itinois Central. ........... 7 126- 81; °15-’25 131 -113% 124 5.6 
Interboro R. T. .......... a 39- 9: 22-25 5334- 24% 44 ba 
Int. Bus. Machines ....... 3 176- 24; ’20-’25 5634- 38% 59 5.1 
Int. Combust. Eng. ...... 2 70- 20; '22-'25 64%4- 3314 47 4.3 
Int. Harvester ............ 6t 150- 67; °18-’25 159%%-112%4 156 8.1 
BO SOME 2 kos swascsace 2 57- 11; 16-25 461%4- 32% 42 49 
Dets AE nae Sessa 2 92- 19; °17-’25 63%- 44% 55 3.4 
Kennecott Copper ........ 5 64- 15; °15-’25 64144- 4934 61 8.2 
SS eres 1.20 885- 110; 20-25 82 - 42% 50 2.4 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(n) Year ended October' 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 


(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% in 
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Seminole and 
the Prospect 
for Oil 


Production is Expected to Continue 
Rapid Gains But Strong Com- 
panies Can Control Prices 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


ERE it not for the fact that 
eight or ten strong interests 
control the producing situation 


in the Seminole district of Oklahoma 
the outlook for maintenance of the pres- 
ent crude oil price structure would be 
more alarming than now apparent. The 
strong interests mentioned belong main- 
ly to the integrated type of companies 
whose production activities supply crude 
for their own refineries and, in turn, 
their own marketing outlets. Seminole 
oil will none of it prove “distress” crude, 
although the district’s production will 
have its economic effect on the industry 
generally. 

Acreage in the Seminole district is 
sufficiently divided to make probable the 
necessity for fairly rapid drilling up of 
oil acreage in the four pools embraced 
in the general territory. Therefore, high 
daily average yields of crude may be ex- 
pected in the next few months from 
Seminole City development, South Sem- 
inole, Searight, and Eartsboro. 


Probable Production 


EMINOLE CITY, after reaching 

daily production in excess of 180,- 
000 barrels, may be expected to show de- 
clines in the period when South Semi- 
nole (township 8, range 6 territory) is 
forging ahead coincidentally with Sea- 
right and Earlsboro production gains. 

It is not inconceivable that one or 
more of these subdivisions of the Semi- 
nole general district will reach maximum 
daily production equalling or exceeding 
the Seminole City field’s recently estab- 
lished peak. 

The writer is unwilling to estimate 
the district’s peak production, but it is 
reasonable to assume the development 
area as a whole may be considered to 
hold promise of yields broadly compar- 
able with those obtained in the Smack- 
over, Ark., Powell, Texas, Santa Fe 
Springs, Cal., and Cushing, Okla. 

As hereinbefore pointed out, however, 
the strong interests in control of Semi- 
nole district producing acreage, and po- 
tentially productive ground, create a sit- 


uation wherein the possibility of “dis- . 


tress” crude being a market factor is 
materially changed from that which pre- 
vailed at the time other great develop- 
ments mentioned reached their heights. 
Were the situation different crude price 
structures might already have felt seri- 
ous downward attacks. 


1 tics starting 1927 with produc- 
tion at its daily average high yield 
of history, the industry is faced with 
material increases ahead in parts of this 
year. It has been estimated by National 
Petroleum News that 1927 gasoline de- 
mand will reach 279,000,000 barrels, or 
about 10.5 per cent. over 1926. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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ee ices 1926 Pres. Yield 
k Earns Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1 es. 
Par ge rag om 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High and Prices % 
50 1,210 $90 $6.64 $8.27, 12 m DME WONEY 6 sikieeeicgdn $3.50 89- 40; "15-’25 106 - 75% 120 ra | 
y , “Be 4 92- 50: 19-25 102 - 71 g8 «5.9 
25 ~=«:1,430 . vere om, 12 m Liggett . Myers “B”...... > So oe 4844. 34%, Sl 40 
1, . : oews, Inc. .........eee0. » oe = , 

00 0 | ie ° Si ree a“ 144- 30; Eng Th a = oa gi 
100 1,170 144 1598 ~~ ...... Louisville & Nashville .... 7 155- 85; ‘15-’ . ne 
N 673 58 13.62 9.02, 9 m eS, ree 6 242- 25; 21-25 159 - 89% 94 ; 
; , 3 46- 15; °19-’25 447%%- 34 33 9.0 
No 408 8 2.34 3.36, 9 m Magma Copper .......... Soa 63 4994 By 70 
No 1895 47 811 6.74,9 m_ Marland Oil .............. 4 61- 12; Ls oe — Ss 
No 1,357 48 481 7.87, 9 m* Mid-Continent Pet. ...... és 62- 22; a = - hs, = 7 
100 718 100 1070 4.22,6m Missouri Pacific, pfd. ..... < 92- 22; Rg aes ee 
100 496 107 ~=5.40 5.02,9 m Montana Power .......... 5 115- 42; Log ¥ a- a = os 
10 1,141 25 8.40 6.25,12m Montgomery Ward ...... 4 84- 12; Lh - a 
No 2730 15° 5.957 8.51” Nash Motors ..........4 4 S2es se S + 
25 2046 41 580 6.32,12m National Biscuit .......... 5  __ 79- 38; '23- ao a oe 
No 1,100 25 552  4.30,9m Nat. Cash Register “A”.. 3 Listed Jan. 5, = 2 os eB 
100 206 GANZ losses National Lead ............ 8 175- 38; °16-'25 aa. oe eo 2 
No 20 36 429 416,6m N.Y. Airbrake .......... 3 57- 25; '22-’25 + Pg a. a 
100 3,832 141 12.67 11.18, 9 m New York Central ...... 7 138- 62; "15-25 pen ged 192 eG 
100 304 242 1614 2011,12m WN, Y. Chic. & St. L....... lla 183- 67; Lae 0 a = 
100 1,571 100 4.72 3.82, 9 m MN. Ey me. oo. O& Elort. .... ne 89- 10; aa Olan a ‘i 
100 1373 166 18.67 25.85, 12m _~— Norfolk & Western 1... Be a a - 
15 3.12 94, 12m North American .......... r - 17; °23.’ ° 
100 3780 170 7.24 8.47,12m Northern Pacific ......... 5 119- 50; ‘15-25 82%4-65% 85 k 
25 698 36 6.77 6.43,9m Owens Bottle ............ 4u 74- 25; 18-'25 94-53% 80 ~ 
25 1,100 25 9.52 10.03, 12 m_ Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 137- Al; fg ee = 5: 
10 2,15 18 4.84 5.273 Packard Motor ........... 2.40 49- 5; aa 4514- _ = 
50 1675 56 991  556,6m  Pan-Amer. Pete. °B’..... 6 eo. oe se OS 
50 10,000. 86 623 .seeee Pennsylvania R. R. ...... 3.50 60- 32; "16-25 S7¥%4- 48% =. 2 
100 «450s: 134 «11.69 = 3.03, 3 m_— Pere Marquette .......... 8a 86 10; "17-25 12 - AGA 
50 928 61 ‘ffir Philadelphia Co. .......... 4 69- 22; K oe Ae - 59% 1 . 
No 329 Nil 2.27 116,9 m  Pierce-Arrow ..........0+- 48- 6; , feo 43%%- = ar 
100 303 107 685  212,3m Pitts. & W. Va. .......... 6 12s 22; 18-25 198 -8S A. 
100 125 228 0.51 Nil, 12m _ Pressed Steel Car......... “s 114- 39; ‘1 — 431%4- 34% = é 
No. 3577 2 210 07%,3m Public Service, N. J. ..... 2 88-39; (23-25 3344-31480 
| 1 te (ee 120 —Ctié ete Gus... . g = * . ie Ay 
2.33 2.59,9m™m Radio Corp. “A” ........0. my 8- 6;’ ¥ 6154- oe 

. 400 8 1028. 194, 3 m MINES oss... 4 115- 52; "15-25 101%4- 79 108 37 
100 100 28 1616 1280,9m Remington Typewriter .... 5 118- 17; °21-"25 127 - 83% += «153 3.2 
100 300 216 6.88 4,9 m Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 145- 40; °18-’25 635%- 44 63 ; 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74,3 m St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 7 102- 9; 17-25 103%4- 85 105 «66.8 
100 164 170 = 8.46 1.23,3 m St. L.-Southwestren ...... - 69- 11; 15-'25 74. - 57% 66 ie 
100 87 87 ~—5.85 6.00,9 m Savage Arms ............ 4 108- 9; '17-"25 102%4- 67% 67 J 
100 370 «6112 0=—S 4.39 3.83, 9 m Seaboard Air Line ........ ma 54- 2; '20-’25 51 - 27% 37 os 
No 4,200 28 35.23 5.22,12m  Sears-Roebuck .......... 2.50 243-54; 715-'25 583%4- 4414 52 5.0 
No 4,492 48 1.01 3.60,6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... re 64- 15; '19-’25 24%%- 163% 21 os 
_| = mS ae ..:.. Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 24; "15-25  14234-103. 130 4.6 
100 3,724 158 1 er ere Southern Pacific ......... 6 118- 68; 15-'25 112%4- 96% 109 5.5 
100 1200 163 1632 17.16,12m Southern Raitway ........ 7 121- 13; °15-’'25 13134-1035 122 5.6 
No 766 ee | eaeea Standard Gas & Elec....... sv 61- 8; 19-'25 69 - 51 55 71 
oe gem... A492 kas Standard Oil of N. J. ...... 4 50- 16; '13-'25 4634-374 402.4 
25 9,516 33 a. -gnedes Standard Oil of Cal. ...... y 4 135- 47; '21-'25 635%4- 52% 60 37 
No 600 40 12.57 8.51,12m  Stewart-Warner .......... 6 124- 21; °20-'25 927%. 61 64. 94 
No _1,875 50 8.55 6.41,12m Studebaker Corp. ........ 5 ny - ~ 62 - 47 r vd 
6,578 a) A ee Texas Corporation ........ 3 - 29; '20-’ 58 - 48 . 

Ne 2,540 5 2.25 3.69,12m Texas Gulf-Sulphur ...... 122- 23; (21-25 52 - 39 54 7.6 
No _— 1,201 2 6.73 4.08,6 m Timken Roller Bearing ... 4a 59- 28; '22-'25 85 - 44% 9 48 
100 660 58 8.10 11.00,12 m Tobacco Products ........ 7 = pd og va 11654- 95%4 ¥ 
25 400 37 5.86 441,12 m Underwood Typewriter.... 4 65- 36; ; ¥ 6334- 43% 4 ' 
100 2,223 «175 «(1540 Union Pacific ............ 10 155-101; °15-'25 16834-1414 1656.1 
No 2,500 70 ~=—-9.20 780,12 m United Fruit .............. 4 246- 52; "15-25 126 - 98 118 3.4 
100 120 a) ere U.S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 8; 15-'25 24814-150 213 42 
100 240 eee =a U. S. Indust. Alcohol .... 5 171- 35; °16-’25 8414- 4534 80 63 
No 666 538.13 5.46,9m U.S. Realty & Improv. ... 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% 63 64 
100 810 170 14.92 284,6m_ U.S. Rubber ............ re 145- 23; 15-25 g8%-50% 63 .. 
100 5,083 281 «12.86 = 7.98,12m__—iU. S. Steel ............... 7 139- 70; °16-’25  16034-117 1574.4 
100 654 143 5.75 0.52, 3 m Wabash Ry. .............. as 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 58 ee 
100 te ae. ere Western Pacific .......... ee 45- 12; ’20-’25 39%4- 27% 35 = 
100 998 164 1521 15.27,12m Western Union .......... 8 145- 76; 16-25  15774-134%4 148 «5.4 
50 788 = iar are Westinghouse Air Brake .. 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 146 -105% 141 5.0 
50 2,290 70 6.454 5.95¢ Westinghouse El. & Mfg.. A 84- 32; °15-’25 7914- 65 70 5.7 
50 800 2 es White Motors ............ 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 54 74 
5 5,527 14 4.36 3.90,9 m  Willys-Overland .......... a 40- 5; °17-’25 34 - 18 22 re 
25 2,600 34 9.46 10.85, 12 m Woolworth, F. W. ...... 5 220- 50; °18-’25 222 -135% 127 38 
100 ae aa" Cede Worthington Pump ...... i 117- 20; °15-’25 44%- 19% 26 “a 











(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
{uae 30. _(h) Year ended July 31. (i) Year ended August 31. 


(qa) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 
com, stk. 








(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk: (v) Plus 2% in 
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BOOKS By B. C. FORBES 





1. Men Who Are Making America 


—how some of our gigantic corporations and industries were organized. 
—by whom they were started. 

—the plans and methods by which they were developed. 

—how fifty leading business and financial giants got their start in life; 
—their principles and policies; their trials and triumphs. 


2. Men Who Are Making the West 


A companion book to “Men Who Are Making America.” This volume 
confines itself to the biographies of fourteen men who have developed 
the business and financial west of today. 


3. Automotive Giants of America 


Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry. 

(Written jointly by B. C. Forbes. and O. D. Foster.) 
This book is the third in the ““Men Who Are Making Industry” series. 
It tells intimately how twenty leaders in the Automotive Industry got 
their start in life and how they won through to their present position. 


4. Keys to Success 


How You Can Develop Your Personal Ability 
One of the greatest books on how to achieve success in life and business. 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 

en you want inspiration—or thought provoking ideas on how to 
guide your career, read “Keys to Success.” Mr. Forbes points out, not 
only the qualifications for success, but also how to develop them to the 
fullest extent. 


5. Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
Each epigram is so thoroughly compiled and indexed that you can find, 
at a glance, one or more epigrams on practically every form of human 
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aspirations, impulse, emotions, motives and actions. Over 500 different : 


subjects will be found in the index. It is an encyclopedia of human 
nature. 


Bound in flexible leather—Stamped in Gold 


Fill in, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon Below 
Books Sent Anywhere in the United States, Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Nine Companies Featured by 
their Small Capitalization 


Speculative Possibilities Are Enhanced by Limited Amount of Stock—Per 
Share Earnings Accumulate More Swiftly and the Issues Lend 
Themselves More Easily to Market Manipulation 


tions with millions of shares of stock 

outstanding, it becomes a matter of fine 
discrimination to select stocks open to 
those quick and spectacular moves which 
delight the heart of the speculator. 

It is one thing for a bull pool to finance 
and execute a 30-point run in a stock of 
which there are only 100,000 shares and 
quite another undertaking to effect the 
same price advance if there are 5,000,000 
shares. Manipulative exploits are encour- 
aged in the case of companies with small 
capitalizations and discouraged where 
there is a large and cumbersome volume 
of stock. 

Should there happen to be a marked 
change in the prospects or earning power 
of the concern with a limited amount of 
stock, it may well skyrocket. Instances of 
the sort have already occurred in some of 
the stocks listed in the accompanying 
table. 


I: these days of billion dollar corpora- 


Earning Power Determining Factor 


Fi; ARGE capitalizations are, of course, 
no bar to extensive price swings in 
the securities concerned, but such moves 
are likely to be deliberate and protracted. 
The trader in a stock like Fleischmann, 
for example, with 4,500,000 shares out- 
standing cannot logically entertain hopes 
that his stock has as good possibilities of 
advancing or declining 20 points in a 
month’s time as the speculator in Rem- 
ington Typewriter, who is playing for a 
rise or fall as dictated by the outlook for 
that company. 


By Edward L. Barnes 


In the final analysis, it is not the capi- 
talization but the earning power of a cor- 
poration which determines the attractive- 
ness’ of its shares and the direction and 
extent of their market movements. But 
changing earning power is so greatly mag- 
nified in the case of small capitalization 
that shares of this sort frequently have a 


companies has from 2 to more than 4 times 
as much common stock as the total of our 
nine companies: Woolworth; Fleisch- 
mann; National Biscuit; Marland Oil or 
United Fruit. 

Incidentally, the total funded debt of 
our nine companies is only about $6,000,000 
while their preferred stock, at par, aggre- 














Companies With Small Capitalization 


Approx. Div. No. of Price range 1926 

price rate . common shares High Low 

Loose Wiles Biscuit .......... 156 Nil 80,000 177% 88 

Orn 59 Nil 40,000 57% 40 
Chicago Pneu. Tool ......... 130 $6.00 96,272 128% 9445 
Commercial Solvents .......... 240 8.00 108,861 237 118% 

Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy..... 140 6.00 156,093 180 110 
Remington Typewriter ........ 150 5.00 100,000 127 8344 

SO. TORmo Mice SUP... ssc:0 163 6.00 112,056 169% 92 
Patt BAO ociiecciccccisscces 85 4.00 84,888 73 41% 
BM EIEIO sa b30s 005 sie ei asiwaioees 70 4.00 211,057 6934 53% 











speculative appeal lacking in other com- 
panies and enjoy better trading markets. 


O F the nine companies given in the ac- 
companying list, their total number 
of common shares outstanding is only 
989,227. United States Steel Corporation, 
by way of comparison, alone has more than 
7 times as much common stock outstand- 
ing (or will have after payment of the 
stock dividend) as these nine companies 
combined. Any one of the following 
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gates about $31,600,000. Three of the 
companies, Lima Locomotive, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool and Commercial Solvents, 
have neither bonds nor preferred stock. 
There are only two companies South Porto 
Rico Sugar and Auburn Automobile 
which have any bonds. 

Not necessarily as recommendations, but 
as a matter of information, we comment 
briefly on the position of these corpora- 
tions : 

Barnet Leather 


HE 1926 annual statement is not 

available at this writing, but earnings 
are reported to have amounted to around 
$6 a share on the common compared with 
$3.23 in 1925. The management has ex- 
pressed itself as optimistic respecting the 
1927 outlook, and has predicted the best 
year since the war. Barnet Leather is a 
producer of calfskin in every form and 
color. 

The 40,000 shares of common are pre- 
ceded only by 10,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock on which regular 
dividends are being paid. No dividends 
have been paid on the common since 1919. 
Earnings for the common have averaged 
low in recent years due to general depres- 
sion in the tanning industry, which is now 
experiencing some recovery. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
HIS company is an important manu- 
facturer of biscuits, crackers, cake, 
etc., but is a poor second to National Bis- 
cuit in size. It is engaged in a business 
where profits are comparatively certain 
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and which is in line for steady expansion 
with the growth of population. 

There is no funded debt. First preferred 
stock is outstanding to the amount of $4,- 
165,500 and second preferred to the 
amount of $2,000,000. This second pre- 
ferred is convertible into common, share 
for share. Even were all the second pre- 
ferred converted, there would be only 100,- 
000 shares of common, the present amount 
of junior stock being 80,000 shares. 
Regular preferred dividends are being paid, 
but no dividends have ever been distrib- 
uted on the junior stock. Last year an 
official of the company intimated that a 
small dividend might be paid in 1927. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


C= Pneumatic Tool Company’s 
sole capitalization consists of 96,272 
shares of $100 par value capital stock. 
Charles M. Schwab is one of the principal 
stockholders and stated recently that the 
company is preparing to bring out some- 
thing new in the -way of an electrical re- 
frigerator. In the final quarter of 1926 
net earnings were at an annual rate of 
more than $20 a share, and if that pace is 
to be maintained it is evident that estimates 
as to the value of this stock will be revised 
upward. Total 1926 earnings were $12.74 
a share as compared with $6.88 a share in 
1925 and a ten year annual average of a 
little better than $8 a share. 

The company manufactures and sells air 
compressors, semi-diesel and fuel oil en- 
gines; rock drills, electric tools and ap- 
pliances. Dividends have been paid with- 
out interruption since 1910, the current rate 
being $6 a share. Last year showed a very 
distinct gain in earning power and the 
chance of an increased dividend looks good. 
In the last month the stock advanced to 
the highest level since listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Co Solvents Corporation 
has only 108,861 shares of no par 
value stock outstanding on which the an- 
nual dividend rate is $8 a share. This is 
a monopolistic corporation in its particular 
field, having the sole right to manufac- 
ture Butanol on a commercial scale in this 
country. It is difficult to judge the earn- 
ing possibilities of a concern of this kind, 
but though the business has not been long 
established here the results have been en- 
couraging. 

Net profit in the first nine months of last 
year was $1,164,643, or larger than in any 
previous complete year. The last balance 
sheet revealed a very comfortable cash 
position. Butanol or butyl alcohol and 
acetone are superior solvents widely used 
in the manufacture of lacquers, varnishes, 
films, automobile and other finishes, ex- 
plosives, celluloid, artificial silks, textiles, 
dyes, drugs and other products. 


. Remington Typewriter 


Reo Typewriter recently re- 
sumed dividends on its common stock 
at a $5 annual rate, the first payment since 
1913. The 1926 annual statement is not 
available at this writing, but last year’s 
earnings are believed to have approxi- 
mated $18 a share. 
_ The stock has had a sensational advance 
in connection with reports that a merger 
is contemplated with the Rand Kardex Bu- 
reau. Remington has been staging a 
marked revival in the last few years and 
its complete line of writing and bookkeep- 
ing accounting machines is proving very 
popular, 
















































































Super Power 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
System an Outstanding 
Example 





“SUPER” POWER attains efficiency, 
good service and reasonable rates by 


—massing production in large plants. 

—distributing energy over wide 
markets. 

—inter-connecting transmission 
systems. 

—marshaling engineering and operat- 
ing ability. | 

—concentrating purchasing power. 

—consolidating credit and financial 
strength. 

—recognizing public and private rights. 


This system has— 


—144 power plants. 

—1,492,976 horsepower generating 
capacity. 

—40,641 miles of lines. 

—1,485,000 customers. 

—2Z60,000 investors. 


New 4-color map of United States 
sent free with 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Ask for BJ-376 


H: M. Byllesby 8& Co. 


Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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Send for Investors Guide 
Our Investor’s Guide will lead you to 
complete investment satisfaction and serv- 
ice, wherever you live. Send today. No 
obligation incurred, of course. Use the 
attached coupon. 


Geeenebaum Sons Investment Com 

LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send me ‘without charge or obligation copy of 
Investors Guide and current list Greencbaum offerings. 
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Greenebaum Bonds-100% Safe Since 1§5¢ 


~——Mail This Cnipon-------—-5 


There are many kinds of 
bonds—as a class, Real Estate 
Bonds have a superior record 
— but all Real Estate Bonds 
are not alike. For 72 years, 
we've sold safe, sound Real 
Estate Mortgage Bonds. You 
can easily find out more 
about them. 


& 


6%, 64%, 6%% Interest 


| Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


Oldest Real Estate Bond House 


FOUNDED 1855 — CHICAGO 
i OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Affiliated with Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Gerboration, New York 






















Fittings 
— Investment 


to the investor 


Analyze your own individual 
circumstances and require- 
ments. 








In thus deciding what se- 
curities best fit you, you 
shoyld have our personal 
analysis sheet: — 
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Babson Park, Mass. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers 


A Bowman- 
Biltmore Institution 


““Guests’ comfort above 
all else” 


Rates from $3.50 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
































For one year back. 





More than one year back........ 1s6..“ 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


Here are the Prices 
For six months back............ $0.50 each 
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MERICAN Brake Shoe & Foundry 

Company has no funded debt and only 
95,385 shares of preferred stock ahead of 
the 156,093 shares of common. The junior 
stock pays $6 a share in dividends, but this 
rate might be increased at any time. Last 
year’s earnings are estimated to have been 
in the vicinity of $15 a share compared 
with $13.40 a share in 1925. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 


The company is a large manufacturer of 
miscellaneous equipment for railroads, but 
it specializes in brake shoes. It produces 
car wheels, railroad track fixtures, cast- 
ings, etc. It is also interested in a com- 
pany manufacturing braking material for 
the automotive industry. There is a large 
surplus and a stock dividend would be 
possible. The company has been consist- 
ently profitable over a period of many 
years, but earnings have not scored sen- 
sational growth. 


Lima Locomotive 


HE 1926 profits of Lima Locomotive 

were a little over $8 a share on the 
211,057 shares of no par value stock, the 
sole capital obligation. The ability of the 
company to earn its $4 dividend more than 
twice over in a year of only moderately 
active buying of locomotives speaks well 
for this concern. 

Financial position is strong. In a period 
of active buying by the railroads very sub- 
stantial profits can be shown for this stock, 
and: the current prosperity of the carriers 
indicates that the current year will be at 
least as good as 1926. 


South Porto Rico Sugar 


—— Porto Rico Sugar has a little 
less than $10,000,000 of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the 112,056 shares of 
$100 par value common, now paying $6 a 
share, but capable of earning several times 
that rate in a period of good sugar prices, 
that is, upwards of 3% cents. This con- 
cern has been a good money maker even in 
years of depression for the sugar growing 
industry. Being a Porto Rico property no 
import duty is paid on its product sold in 
the United States, which gives it an ad- 
vantage over Cuban growers. 

If by any chance sugar should command 
a price of 4 cents or more, and this com- 
pany’s crops were satisfactory, it has been 
said that better than $20 a share might be 
shown for the stock. 


Auburn Automobile 


UBURN Automobile has about 85,000 
shares of $25 par value stock, pre- 
ceded by a million and a quarter dollars of 
bonds. Net income in the first 11 months 
of 1926 amounted to $943,262, equal to 
$11.11 a share. Balance sheet disclosed a 
comfortable working capital position, with 
a ratio of better than 8 to 1. The com- 
pany has succeeded in increasing the popu- 
larity of its line of cars, and current pro- 
duction is reported as running ahead of a 
year ago. 

New models were brought out last No- 
vember, consisting of six and eight cylin- 
der types, the latter said to be the lowest 
priced eight on the market. The manage- 
ment expressed its belief that in 1927, even 
though general automobile business falls 
off somewhat, Auburn would be able to at 
least double its 1926 business. 

The company’s 6% gold notes carry de- 
tachable warrants entitling the holder to 
purchase until April 1, 1927, five shares of 
the capital stock at $75 a share and at 
$80 a share thereafter and until Oct. 1, 
1927, and at higher prices thereafter. 
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No “Saturation” in Power Industry 





66 HERE is no saturation point in 


the development of power.” 

That is the philosophy of the 
electrical industry, as stated by Frank L. 
Dame, President of the North American 
Company, which controls vast power en- 
terprises in four of the most important 
population areas in America, centering 
in St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee and 
Central California, and has large public 
utility interests in Washington, Detroit 
and other cities. 

The principle was enunciated in com- 
menting on the completion of the great 
super-power transmission line which has 
now united Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, permitting the North to draw 
upon the South’s resources, to the ex- 
tent of 220,000 volts if necessary, during 
the winter season when its own peak 
load occurs, and permitting the South 
to draw likewise from the North in 
the summer season when the demands 
for irrigation are most urgent. 


Conservative Policy 


The same principle is interestingly re- 
flected in the financial policies of the 
company, which pays a regular ten per 
cent. dividend (2% per cent. quarterly) 
upon its common stock, not in cash 
which presumably might be taken out of 
the industry but in additional shares or 
partial shares of stock, thus leaving a 
substantial portion of the company’s 
earnings intact for the financing of its 
constantly expanding business. 

The policy, adopted in 1923, has proven 
satisfactory to the directorate, and the 
usual dividend in common stock at par 
will be paid on April 1 to all common 
stockholders of record on March 5. The 
company agrees to sell any of this divi- 
dend stock, for its stockholders, if the 
stockholders request it, or to purchase 
for them any fractional scrip necessary 
for them to complete a full share. 





Is this a perfectly sound financial 
policy, some economists have been ask- 
ing. The North American has surely 
prospered. Its industrial policies are un- 
questioned; and the service given by its 
subsidiaries has been of such a nature 
as to receive a clean bill of health even 
from the Socialist administrations of 
Milwaukee. But are constant stock divi- 
dends real dividends? Is it a sound policy 
to take perpetual expansion for granted? 

President Dame points to several facts 
in reply. 

First, the public is satisfied with the 
service rendered by all subsidiaries. 

Second, the stock-holders are satisfied 
with the dividend policy and are urging 
its continuance. 

Third, this is a power industry. 


Subscription Privileges 


“The electric light and power busi- 
ness,” he explained, “increases much 
more rapidly than the increase in popu- 
lation; and for every dollar of increase 
in gross revenue, an investment of be- 
tween four and five dollars is required. 

“The stock dividend policy is sound 
as long as the proceeds obtained by 
means thereof can be invested to earn 
at a rate equal to or greater than the 
percentage paid out. Our policy is 
equivalent to combining cash dividends 
with rights to subscribe at par for addi- 
tional stock. It differs, in effect, from 
a practice long established among cor- 
porations, of paying dividends in cash 
and offering subscription rights, only in 
that it gives stockholders more frequent 
and convenient subscription privileges. 

“The common stock issued in payment 
of dividends is equal to about seven per 
cent. of the cost of net additions to 
subsidiary plants and operating systems 
during the same period, not including 
the new properties acquired. Subsidiar- 
ies such as ours should obtain about one- 








Total Customers Served........... 


The North American System 
1910-1926 


Growth in Operations 


December 31,1910 June 30,1926 Increase 
1486 


Year Ended Year Ended Per Cent 


62,538 991,647 















The electric light and power 
company bonds which we 
recommend aresound because 
the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they 
enjoy steady growth; their 
rates (fixed by law) are rea- 
sonable; their sales are for 
cash; inventories.are small 
and the compatiies Operate in 
their respective communities 
without competition. 


Ask for AF-2453 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 








You will profit by reading our free booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


AC.ALLYN“°COMPANY 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 








.... Your Los Angeles 


business will be cared 






































































































Electric Customers...:..4.......... 44,919 890,583 1883 
Electric Generating Capacity 

ee EEO Ere 86,550 1,252,759 1347 
Electric Output (Kilowatt-hours).. 242,063,286 4,515,657,893 1765 
OO gy Se ee 17,29 79,993 363 
Gas Output (Cubic Feet).......... 453,063,300 3,836,848,200 747 
Electric Railway Revenue Passen- 

NOIR I as ene ee ek a Peta ata h so 98,107,916 181,884,250 85 
Electric. Railway Car Miles........ 16,915,312 29,720,206 76 
Bus Revenue Passengers..........  ..ssee- 0 9,876,506 nia 
OS Pia Sirhan dawakehetessic  URSdis 0 6,486,204 ane 
Steam Heating Customers......... 324 2,234 590 
Coal Produced (Tons)............. 503,761 3,939,400 682 

Figures for June 30, 1926, are combined figures for full twelve months of 
all subsidiaries controlled on that date. 










| for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
| are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 
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LOS ANGELES 





Visit- 
AMERICA’S 


best Vacation Land 


Yachting in Se- 
attle harbor. 

(Left), Land- 
ing a 40-pound 
salmon on 
Puget Sound is 
a “heman’s 





EATTLE, City of Youth and 
Romance—product of Na- 
ture’s prodigality and America’s 
initiative—where members of the 
original party of 21 white settlers, 
now glory in a world city reach- 
ing toward the half million mark, 
gateway to the Orient, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


Make Seattle your 1927 vacation 
headquarters—sally forth to new ex- 
periences every day—glorious Rainier, 
with 28 glaciers; Mount Baker; alpine 
lakes like Crescent and Chelan; the 
Olympic Peninsula wonderland; 2,000 
miles of shoreline on Puget Sound; 
San Juan Archipelago. These merely 
indicate what this playground offers. 


Combine business and rec- 
reation and get first hand in- 
formation on WHAT is back 
of Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest. Determine WHY 
Millions of Eastern capital are 
being invested in Seattle prop- 
erty and industrial plants. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Wi ton — Oregon — California 

To make your vacation complete, 
come West over one of four 
northern transcontinental lines. See 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland; 
then by rail or water to Oakland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego. Or reverse the route and 
come north by train or steamship to 
Seattle. Ask about trips to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


Special low round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 to 
Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stopovers 
at will. 


Start planning today. Write Room 
107, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington, for 36-page _ illustrated 
(free) booklet descriptive of Seattle and 
“The Charmed Land.” 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 
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half of their capital requirements by 
the issuance of bonds, and the balance 
by preferred stock, sold locally, and by 
common stocks. The parent company 
must make additional investments in the 
common stocks of its operating sub- 
sidiaries in order to maintain well-bal- 
anced capital structures and prevent 
impairment of their credit.” 

Human bodies can consume only a cer- 
tain maximum of food. That maximum 
has never been produced and distributed 
yet, but there is a limit beyond which the 
collective stomach can not absorb nour- 
ishment. There is a theoretical limit, 
even, to the number and variety of 
dresses which all the women in the 
world could possibly wear. But is there 
a limit to the power which human life 
stands ready to use, if the power com- 
panies keep on producing and distribut- 
ing it in ever greater and greater 
quantity? 


The Age of Power 


No, says President Dame. This is the 
Age of Power. It is only in the applica- 
tion of power to the business of supply- 
ing human wants that it can be distin- 
guished from former ages; and it is the 
power, especially the electric power, in 
the hands of the American worker which 
gives America here envied prosperity and 
her present pre-eminence in world af- 
fairs. 

To grasp the social significance of this 
one company’s operation, it need only be 
mentioned that the company’s Lake 
Shore plant in Cleveland alone generates 
a power equivalent to that of 7,000,000 
men. Caesar at his zenith could com- 
mand no such force; still it is only one 
station of one subsidiary of the North 
American Company. 

Stockholders are naturally most in- 
terested in the dividends they earn; but 
those who want to get their bearings on 
the whole business trend may be more 
interested in discovering what kind of 
dividends they are. If President Dame 
is correct in his theory of no saturation 
point (and there seems to be no ready 
refutation of it) then the dividends paid 
from power development and re-invested 
in it are not at all what dividends have 
traditionally been supposed to be. Peo- 
ple, to be sure, are getting rich with 
them; but they are getting rich, not 
through depriving anyone else of riches, 
but by making everybody rich. What 
we take out of industry and consume in 
riotous living may be rated as a social 
loss; but insofar as our accumulated 
capital is put back into power develop- 
ment, there must be a net gain to every- 
body. 


Investing in Power Development 


That it takes capital to produce power 
no one will deny. But Mr. Dame points 
out that it also takes power to produce 
capital. The profits earned in power 
development therefore, it would seem, 
function very differently from the way 
some profits do. Not that there is any 
difference in the motive of the profit- 
maker. He may invest in power develop- 
ment, or in holding land unused in the 
hope that a city may be built in its vicin- 
ity and thereby make him rich; and 
whichever investment he makes will 
doubtless be made according to his idea 
of which will make. him richer. Never- 
theless, it matters much to the commun- 
ity whether his selfishness leads him to 
take one course or the other. 
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The electrified subur- 
ban service of Greater 
Chicago carries a quar’ 
ter of a million pas- 
sengers each day, and 
considerably more 
than half of the elec- 
tricity for these trains 
is supplied by the Pub- 
lic Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 
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Write for latest Year Book 
with interesting facts about 
this Company and the pro- 
gressive territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 








communities — with Gas 
or Electricity 











. 


Offering Sate Securities of Electric 
and Power,Gas. and ttre 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 

















I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 i 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ox E square mile of land is required 
every month to provide for Detroit’s 
growth in population and industry. 


Fortunes are being made in Detroit real estate. 
The investor has exceptional opportunity here. 


Yet Detroit has only started its career as a 
great commercial and industrial center, 

You will enjoy this wonderfully illustrated 
book about Detroit and Dearborn—the center 
of Greater Detroit’s west side, where Henry 
Ford has built the world’s largest single industry. 


You should have this book! 


Wanted—State Managers. Men of character and 
standing. Big opportunity for men who qualify. 








“does it electrically” to a ratifying extent. 
Chicago families use 88% more electrical 
appliances than the average family of the 
United States. Four-fifths of all the wired 
homes in the city, for instance, have electric 
irons. And all this additional electricity is 
purchased from the one company. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 149 
consecutive dividends to its stockho Send 
for the year book. This stock listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 





$240 machine, 
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PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
Send for— 

Our Illustrated 
Booklet 


“7% Plus” 




















St. Louis machines earned oe 6 = 4,000. 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
1,448; $160 machine, 2,160. 


ffers exclus:ve 





tising crake 
$1,000 to $3,000 required. 


Many 
One man 


ad- 


Unlimited ” possibilities. Protected 
Experience 


unnecessary. 
National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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In one case he becomes rich by grab- 
bing a portion of the social wealth with- 
out contributing anything to the com- 
mon pile. In the other, he employes his 
capital to distribute wealth broadcast. 

This is not a sermon. The investor, 
individually, may be good or bad in 
either case. The important thing is that 
he is investing in power development. 
That is the real significance of such fig- 
ures as appear in this annual report of 
the North American Company . 


Increased Earnings 


The gross earnings for 1926, of. this 
company and its subsidiaries, were $115,- 
850,466.45 as against a trifle over $93,- 
000,000 in 1925; and the net income $55,- 
611,029.98, as against $41,616,677.54 the 
previous year. After all deductions for 
everything, including dividends, the 
amount applicable to surplus and depre- 
ciation reserves is $23,718,869. The ac- 
tual capital expenditures on the North 
American system, for new construction, 
new plants, etc., have amounted to nearly 
$140,000,000 during the past four years. 

The North American, unlike most of 
the large holding companies, does not 
assume to direct the operating manage- 
ment of its subsidiaries. Controlling so 
many large city systems in such diverse 
territory, it is the policy of this company 
to let each subsidiary develop its own 
expansion programs as the local exigen- 
cies demand. In all part of America, 
however, practically the same kind of de- 
velopment is taking place. The cry is in- 
sistent for power and more power; and 
unprecedently large developments have 
to be supplemented year by year with 
still greater systems. 


Where Will Power Lead Us? 


“Where is all this new power taking 
us?” Mr. Dame was asked: but beyond 
the observation that it is taking America 
into still greater realms of power and 
making giants and demi-gods out of 
hitherto one-man-power workers, he pre- 
ferred to let the students of social evolu- 
tion figure it out. He was sure that it 
was taking us somewhere. He was sure 
that we are only on the threshold of the 
new society which electric power is 
bringing into existence; and no matter 
how many times the power of man may 
be multiplied, he was sure that man 
would still stretch out his hand like 
Oliver Twist and cry for more. 


Mr. Dame was urged to speculate 
further. 


Coordination Important 


“The power industry has paid,” the 
urger maintained, “because it has been 
co-ordinated. It is a good investment 
because it is organized to distribute 
power in orderly fashion to those who 
want to use it, because production is 
organized on engineering principles to 
meet the demand, instead of there being 
thousands of little, individual, competi- 
tive plants all working against each 
other and exhausting so much of their 
power in the process that they can give 
only a minimum of service to their cus- 
tomers. That being the case, Mr. Dame, 
may we not expect the other, disor- 
ganized industries to follow your lead 
and co-ordinate for maximum public 
service too?” 

But Mr. Dame just wondered. 
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Earnings from 
Many Sources 


| F beers than 50% of the 
earnings of the 
Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer Corporation are 
now derived from sources 
independent of its original 
automobile accessories. 
These include furniture 
trimmings and hardware 
for automobiles, alemite 
lubrication, die-castings 
and radio. 


The Company annually 
produces over 100,000,000 
casters and manufactures 


and sells 6,000 different 
designs for door pulls, door 
knobs, locks, handles, 
hinges, etc. It owns and 

rates the largest indi- 
vidual die-casting plant in 
the world. 


SPEEDOMETER 


Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 
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Every dollar that has become due on 
first mortgage building bonds sold by 
us has been paid to every investor. 





Expert 
Judgment 


PH gressers its many years of 
specialization in the real 
estate investment business, 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Company has gathered 
together, developed and main- 
tained an efficient staff of 
expertsinbuilding,engineering, 
law, statistics, and economics. 
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As a result, First Mortgage 
Bonds sold by this company 
have proved outstanding 
examples of conservative in. 
vestment. 


For the safe investment of your funds 
write for circular F-308 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 





CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $9,000,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 
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The Only Book 
Ever Written for 
Travelling Salesmen 


You will probably 
find it profitable to 
hand a copy to each 
salesman on your 


staff. 


“Tips to 
Travelling 
Salesmen”’ 


Herbert N. Casson 
Now in Preparation 


This book will include 
the series of articles 
now running in 
FORBES of which 
Number Ten appears 
in this issue. 


We are taking advance 
orders. The single 
copy price is $2.00 
with a liberal discount 
in quantities. 


USE the coupon below for 
reserving your copy and 
getting quotation on the 
quantity you may require. 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Reserve one copy of Herbert N. Casson’s 
new book “Tips to Travelling Salesmen.” 
Enclosed find $2.00 or I will remit on 
receipt of your bill. 


Fe er copies. 

eS isis. cine ee + mabe’ 
ADDRESS 
FIRM 


CITY and STATE 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Trade 
circles estimate that cost of new nitrate 
plant to be erected at Hopewell, W. Va., 
will be fully as large as a similar plant 
in Germany which involved an expendi- 


ture of $125,000,000. It is pointed out 
that the Hopewell plant will be close 
enough to the West Virginia coal fields 
to get cheap coal, enabling it to generate 
energy at minimum cost. 

Aluminum Co. of America—Planning 
$60,000,000 bond issue. Proceeds will 
probably provide for retirement of 41- 
year debenture 7s, due Oct. 1, 1933. 
These bonds can be called on April 1, 
1927, at 105 and interest. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Cost of additions to property in 1927 
are estimated at the record amount of 
$395,000,000. In 1926 the amount was 
$383,000,000, and in 1925, $365,000,000. 

American Woolen Co.—Sold the Hecla 
Mill at Uxbridge, Mass., to the Cherry 
Valley Woolen Co. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Of- 
fered through a syndicate headed by 
Harris Forbes & Co., $40,000,000 5% 
per cent. convertible debentures, con- 
vertible into class “A” and common 
stock. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Ry.— 
Did more business in January, 1927, than 
in January, 1926, according to President 
Storey. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Acquired 
about 144,000 preferred shares in the 
-Western Maryland formerly held by the 
Rockefeller interests, which, with the 
common shares purchased in the market, 
give B. & O. something over 35 per cent. 
of the shares of Western Maryland, ac- 
cording to Vice-President Shriver. B. & 
O. also acquired a one-sixth interest in 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, partly in 
prior preference and common stock. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Petitioned 
I. C. C. for authority to sell $59,502,400 
common stock, at par, and for permis- 
sion to acquire stock control of the Erie 
Railroad and Pere Marquette Railway. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co.—Nearly $27,000,000 will be expended 
on property improvement in 1927. 

Chrysler Corp.—Production program 
for February calls for 50 per cent. more 
cars than in the previous month, and 75 
per cent. more than in February, 1926. 

Consolidated Textile Corp—Two mills 
are reported to be working overtime. 
Although plant has been working full 
time since beginning of year, unfilled 
orders are said to have increased in that 
period. Bookings are proceeding at a 
rate in excess of manufacturing -ca- 
pacity. 

Consumers Power Co.—Planning im- 
provements and extensions during 1927 
involving $15,000,000. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Durant Motor 
Co. of Canada, an affiliated company, re- 
duced prices of its cars. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Announced 
that 15 of the largest department and 
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retail shoe stores in the country signed 
contracts for purchase of company’s 
shoes. Heretofore shoes have been sold 
largely in comparatively small stores. 

Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford turned 
down an offer of $1,000,000,000 for the 
Ford Motor plant, made by Hornblower 
& Weeks, a New York banking firm. 


Foshay (W. B.) Co.—Has taken over 
the Bangor Gas Co., controlled by S. B. 
Thompson, of Bangor, Pa. 

General Electric Co.—Reported to be 
working on half-a-dozen contracts call- 
ing for immediate production of new 
“photophone” (talking moving picture) 
machines. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales for Jan- 
uary are reported to have established a 
new high record for the period, closely 
approaching 100,000 vehicles. This com- 
pares with 76,332 in January, 1926. 

Johns-Manville Co.—Installed vapor- 
tight tops on 35 large gasoline tanks in 
Northern France and Rumania and has 
contracted to install 20 more in Northern 
‘Africa and Italy at a total cost of about 
$2,500.000. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in January, 
$7,955,788; 1926, $7,450,760. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co—Sales in Jarnu- 
ary, $3,292,250; 1926, $3,046,025. 

Loew’s, Inc—Nicholas M. Schenck, 
first vice-president, stated that the Loew 
circuit is being expanded slowly and not 
with any $50,000,000 “splurge,” as re- 
ported in the press. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in Janu- 
ary, $2,275,364; 1926, $2,157,446. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—“Recent de- 
velopments,” says New York Times, “in- 
dicate that Middle States Oil Corp. may 
emerge in a few months from the re- 
ceivership it entered in 1924.” While de- 
clining to comment on this opinion, Jo- 
seph Glass, who with Joseph Tumulty, is 
receiver for the company, announced 
that the membership of a reorganiza- 
tion committee had been completed. 

Nash Motors Co.—Schedule for 1927 
calls for larger production than in 1926. 
Sales in January were substantially 
ahead of corresponding month in 1926. 

National Biscuit Co.—Formed the Na- 
tional Bread Co., a subsidiary, to take 
over the bread and hand-cake business 
of the parent company. Company has 
seven bread bakeries located in Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y., Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Cash Register Co.—Sales dur- 
ing last quarter of 1926 totaled $12,500,- 
000, not $1,250,000 as reported in our 
Feb. 1 issue. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Cor- 
struction budget for 1927 will be over 
$57,000,000. Of this, $31,064,381 repre- 
sents new authorization and the balance 
of $26,000,000 remains from amounts 
authorized for 1926 and covers work in 
progress. 

Penney, (J. C.) Co.—Sales in January, 
$6,236,200 ; 1926, $4,967,051. 
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Radio Corp. of America.—President 
James G, Harboard, president, was 
quoted as follows: “I expect 1927 to be 
as good if not better in the radio indus- 
try than 1926. Our communication busi- 
ness is running ahead of what it was a 
year ago. Our sales of radio sets are 
keeping pace with last year’s business 
and I feel rather encouraged about the 
future of this year. We are breaking 
even in our national broadcasting prop- 
osition.” 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Directors 
approved creation of Remington Rand, 
Inc., a holding company formed to con- 
solidate and co-ordinate the Remington 
Typewriter Co., Rand Kardex Bureau, 
inc., Dalton Adding Machine Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Baker-Vawter Loose-Leaf Led- 
ger Co., of Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
one or more additional unnamed com- 
panies. Rand-Kardex first preferred 
stock is to be exchanged share for share 
for first preferred stock in the new com- 
pany. All classes of Rand-Kardex com- 
mon stock will be exchanged at the 
rate of two shares of common in the 
new company for one of old common. 
Holders of Remington first preferred 7 
per cent. stock will receive $115 in first 
preferred stock in the new company; 
holders of 8 per cent. second preferred 
will receive $115 in second preferred 
stock of the new company and Reming- 
ton common will be exchanged at the 
rate of 4% shares of common in the 
new company for each share of Reming- 
ton common. Dalton Adding Machine 
preferred will be exchanged on the same 
basis as Remington preferred and Dal- 
ton common stockholders will receive 
one-half share of first preferred and one 
share of common for each share. B. L. 
Winchell will become chairman of the 
board and of the executive committee 
and James H. Rand, Jr., will become 
president of Remington Rand, Inc. 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Pro- 
duction on Feb. 6 set a new high record, 
totaling approximately 55,000 barrels net 
after royalty and partnership deductions. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co—Of the 
total of $61,500,000 budgeted for the 
operated and affiliated public utilities for 
1927, the largest expenditures will be 
made for the Pittsburgh properties 
where a total estimated amount of $26,- 
000,000 will be expended. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—Received 
verbal information that Mexican subs1- 
diary, the Transcontinental Petroleum 
Co. had had two drilling permits. rein- 
stated, which had been cancelled. 


Stutz Motor Car Co. of America— 
Suit by James Scripps Booth, of De- 
troit, to enjoin company from manufac- 
turing and selling the new Stutz safety 
chassis automobile and demanding an 
accounting of $3,000,000 in. profits, has 
been dismissed by Judge Robert C. 
Saltzell for want of equity in the United 
States District Court. 

_ Temes & Pacific Ry.—Planning to start 

ork on two new switching yards at 

ort Worth at a cost of $5,000,000. 


| ae Fruit Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $1.50 and regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1, payable April 1 to holders 
Oi record March 5. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Plantation subsi- 
diary is said to have declared a cash 
dividend of $5,000,000 payable to the U. 


S. Rubber Co., through the General 





























BOLD pioneering 
hands have molded 
the empire of the 
Southwest. Oil, 
wheat, cattle, cotton 
—basic human re- 
quirements— issue 
from the untiring 
development of vast 
naturalresourcesand 
underlie the sturdy 
industrial structure 
of Texas and Okla- 
homa. Theoperating 
companiesofCentral 
and South West 
Utilities Company, 
subsidiary of Middle 




























































EMPIRE 


West Utilities Com- 
pany, have grown up 
with this vigorous 
country,matchingits 
economic advance 
withessentialservices 
toheighten efficiency 
and: enhance com- 
fort, holding in the 
network of their 
transmission systems 
the broad distances 
from Shreveport to 
the Panhandle, from 
the north-eastern 
corner of Oklahoma 
to the lower valley 
of the Rio Grande. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 


SERVING I740 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 


more than 


324 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFIC-SOUTHWEST 23:23 BANK 
First Securirrigs COMPANY 





Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 


Southwest 


























S 
‘YOUR FUNDS PROFITABLY 


SIMPLY ask for this interesting and concise 
booklet, «‘A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,’ and whether you have $100 or 
many times that to invest, the suggestions 
we offer will prove to be of immeasurable 
value. 


There’s no obligation; the booklet is free. 
But what you learn from it may mean an 
entirely new financial vision! 


Mail the coupon—then reach your own 
decision! 


DAVENPoRTE RICH 
GEE INC ESSE 


ee cc ccc cco necenecene@*ecccececescccccnccccessoss 


DAVENPORT & RICH, Inc. 
F.M. Professional Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


You may send your booklet, “* A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,”’ for my consideration. 
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Rubber Co., Ltd., which acts as a hold- 
ing company for the plantations and 
whose accounts are consolidated with 
those of the parent organization. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry.—Control 
has passed to the New York Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad companies. 
Directors authorized the conversion of 
the prior lien and preferred stocks into 
common stock subject to approval of 
the I. C..C. and the Ohio Public Utility 
Commission. 

White Motor Co.—Walter C. White, 
president, stated that he believed the 
outlook for the motor truck industry 
in 1927 was too uncertain to permit a 
definite forecast of what his company 
might be expected to accomplish. He 
does not anticipate a let-up in the keen 
competition conditions of 1926. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Automobile deal- 
ers on the Pacific Coast placed orders 
for February and March, 1927, delivery 
of Willys-Knight sixes and Whippet 
four and six cylinder cars totaling $3,- 
660,000. Total orders received from deal- 
ers at sales meetings in 14 cities amount- 
ed to more than $26,000,000. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in Jan- 
uary, $16,123,754; 1926, $15,162,106. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.—Re- 
ceived order from. Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. for 318 gasoline-electric 
busses to cost $2,720,000. 





High Record Established by Gillette 
Safety Razor Company in 1926 


Spencer Trask & Company, in an eight- 
page analysis of Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, estimate that in 1926 the com- 
pany exceeded all previous records in 
razor and blade sales, in net earnings 
and in the amount of cash dividends 
distributed to stockholders. It points 
out that a large part of the great in- 
crease in Gillette sales in the past few 
years has been due to what is termed 
“combination sales” and adds that in 
such sales lies the great future of the 
company. In this connection, says the 
analysis, it is interesting to note that 
the company begins 1927 with an or- 
der from a large manufacturer for 8,- 
000,000 razors, all of which are to be 
distributed abroad in combination with 
shaving cream. This means practically 


8,000,000 new customers for Gillette 
blades. 





The Small Investor 


Many a small investor would like to buy 
securities that are listed on the recognized 
exchanges, but hesitates in making com- 
mitments because of the amount involved. 
Feeling he has insufficient funds for the 
purchase of a block of a hundred shares 
or more, he loses the opportunity presented. 

The small investor need not hesitate 
using surplus funds, regardless of the 
amount, if he will study carefully the 
method of buying Odd Lots, or less than 
100 shares. 

John Muir & Co., Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New 
York, have published a booklet entitled 
“Odd Lot Trading.” This firm is distribut- 
ing the booklet to those interested in this 
method of purchasing securities. 
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This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 
125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 


The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 
of equal speed. 

For co ae information and a FREE BOOK on 


Direct-Mail Advertising, pin this ad. to your business 
letterhead and mail to us. 





ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








FURTHER 
BULL MARKET 
AHEAD? 


Stock prices are again at their peak levels. Activity 
is increasing. Bullish enthusiasm preyails. 

Is it logical, under such conditions, to continue » 
purchase? Is a further bull movement ahead? Or, 
the time arrived when all stocks should be avoided and 
are ‘‘short sales’? the advisable method of procedure? 

Our current advisory bulletin answers these questions 
specifically, giving definite recommendations. A few 
copies are available for distribution, FREE. 


Simply ask for FM-27 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Analysis of Building Changes 


Figures for January Show Contracts in Most Sections 
Lower Than Last Year But Middle Atlantic States 
Maintain Large Gains 


By Morgan 


HE total construction contracts 
| awarded during January, in all the 
states, from which reports are as- 
sembled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
amounted to $384,455,400, representing 
about 91 per cent. of the total construc- 
tion volume of the country. This is the 
second largest January total on record. It 
is 16 per cent. less than the volume re- 
ported by the same region in January, 1926. 
The difference is probably significant of 
the trend in building volume during the 
coming year as compared with last year. 
A few large projects may swell the figures 
for any one month, so that they do not 
represent an average comparison with the 
same month of the previous year. But on 
the whole, this department still believes 
that the total volume of 1927 will be about 
15 per cent. less than that for 1926. 


Comparing This Year and Last 


ONSIDERED _ geographically, the 
comparison between January of this 
year and January 1926 is as follows: 

(a) New York State and northern New 
Jersey, $118,736,400, second largest 
on record, but 39 per cent. Jess than 
last year, 

(b) New England States, $17,182,800, 
which represents a decline of 33 per 


cent. 
(c) Middle Atlantic States, including 
eastern Pennsylvania, Southern 


New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Virginia, $53,- 

443,500, an advance of 54 per cent. 

Pittsburgh district, including west- 

ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 

Ohio, and Kentucky, reported $50,- 

057,700, an increase of 29 per cent. 

Central West, including Illinois, In- 

diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, south Mich- 

igan, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Nebraska had $84,700,600 in 
new construction contracts, a gain 
of 7 per cent. over the previous 

January. 

(f) South-eastern states, including the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Tenn- 
essee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, awarded con- 
struction contracts amounting to 
$42,318,400, a decline from January 
of last year of 36 per cent. 

(g) North-western states, including 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and north- 
ern Michigan, had $2,490,800 worth 
of contracts awarded, a decrease of 
38 per cent. below 1926. 

(h) Texas report building and engineer- 
ing contracts to the amount of $15,- 
525,200, representing a decline of 13 
per cent. in January 1926. 


(d 
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(e 
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.* would appear from the above sum- 
mary that the region of high-pressure 
building is remaining stationary, with its 
center about at the left end of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. Within the limits of this 
area are included the bulk of the large in- 
dustries of the nation, namely, coal, steel, 
giass, clay products, and metal-working of 
all kinds, not to mention the new textile 


G. Farrell 


centers which have attracted many mills 
away from the old eastern mill towns. 

That the building volume should con- 
tinue to show gains, in this section, is 
indicative of continued prosperity in the 
country’s industrial activity. This is 
borne out by the fact that in the Middle 
Atlantic States area, for example, 32 per 
cent. of the January construction was for 
residential buildings, 23 per cent. for com- 
mercial, 17 per cent. for industrial, and 
the balance for miscellaneous public and 
educational buildings. 

Compare this with the New York region, 
where 61 per cent. was for residential 
buildings, 21 per cent. for commercial 
buildings, and only 3 per cent. for indus- 
trial buildings, the balance being divided 
into miscellaneous types. 


Bond Sales Increase 


Wwe we are on the subject of 
statistics, it is interesting to note 
that the volume of mortgage bond sales 
which declined rather heavily during No- 
vember and December, 1926, took a sharp 
turn upward during January. The total 
amount of new issues underwritten and of- 
fered by leading investment houses during 
the last month, was $96,163,500 according 
to the Building Economic Research Bureau 
of the American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

This total is $38,725,500 larger than the 
volume for December. It is almost $10,- 
000,000 in excess of the former high record 
for this type of bond established in June, 
1926. It is also stated that the demand 
for new construction financing continues 
strong, and that fewer applications are 
being received from speculative builders. 
_ These are good indications that the specu- 
lative tendency is on the decline. 2 


A N analysis of the Bureati’s figures cov- 
ering bond issues of $65,000 and up- 
ward, shows that the January financing 
was distributed in 127 issues for new con- 
struction, in 35 cities. Of the total amount, 
aproximately $42,200,000 was under- 
written on office buildings, $33,371,000 on 
apartment houses and apartment hotels, 
the remainder being divided among 
hotels, theatres, and club buildings. 

An analysis of interest rates shows that 
5% to 6 per cent. is the prevailing rate 
in the East, 6% per cent. in the Central- 
West and West, and in a few instances, as 
in the South and South-West, the yield is 
as high as 7 per cent. 


Ordinary Mortgages 


| ie the last issue, a table was published 
showing the gradual increase in the vol- 
ume of loans on bond and mortgage made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany from week to week, during Janu- 
ary. The last figure was $5,745,075, for 
the week of January 20. By the week of 
February 3, this amount had increased to 
$8,039,581, and by the following week, to 
$8,270,274. 

All these statistics point to the same 
conclusion, that no change of any note in 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as“‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 




















‘Why I Sent My 
Children Away 
To School’”’ 


MotTHers and fathers everywhere 
have highly appreciated Mrs. Blair’s 
article, under the above title, which 
appeared in a recent issue of Harper’s 
Magazine. It has enlightened many 
perplexed parents and helped them 
to a happy solution of the school 
problem for their children. 

Mrs. Blair’s careful study of the 
needs and ambitions of her own 
children impelled her to write a 
straightforward, revealing article 
whi¢h contains much of interest and 
value to parents with children of 
school age. 

Our School Bureau will be glad to 
send you a copy of this article 
without charge, or any other infor- 
mation you want regarding camps, 
schools and colleges. Address 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















the building investment field is imminent. 


Our attention has been called to a man with a 
rather broad and varied experience as organizer, 
sales manager and business executive. He has 
a pleasing personality and the ability and quali- 
fications required for a worth while executive 
position. He could jump into a salesmanager’s 
or general manager’s job and do well with it 
or he would make a fine assistant for a busy 
man who wants an understudy of big enough 
calibre to act for him. This man wants a job 
with plenty of responsibility and real authority 
that will enable him to get results. His services 
will be available in April. For full particulars 
about him write to De Rouville Advertising 
Agency, 452 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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2 0 with 
CONTINUOUS 


PROTECTION 


from the time you invest 
your money until you get 


it back againe VD 


Spann purchase of a First Mort- 
gage Bond from The F. H. 
Smith Company gives you the pro- 
tection of a service that begins long 
before the bonds are underwritten 
by us and offered to investors, and 
— until the bonds are paid 
off. 


Before the bonds are underwritten, 
the value of the land and building, 
the desirability of the location, the 
demand for the property, the rental 
income, and all other essential de- 
tails of the security are subjected to 
thorough investigation. 





Thereafter, while the bonds are out- 
standing, we check and enforce the 
proper physical maintenance of the 
property, the maintenance of in- 
surance, the payment of taxes and 
assessments, and the compliance by 
the property owner with all laws, 
ordinances and governmental regu- 
lations. 


We provide facilities for collecting 
the monthly payments that are re- 
quired on interest and principal, and 
for payment of these funds to in- 
vestors as the bonds and semi- 
annual interest coupons are due. 


By constantly safeguarding the 
funds of our investors, this house 
has attained a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


and as a result, confidence in Smitu 
Bonps is world-wide. Men and 
women in every State of the United 
States and in 51 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad have bought SmitH 
Bonps by mail. 


SmitH Bonps, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under a 10-month 
Investment Savings Plan that pays 
the full rate of bond interest— 
614%. Mail the form below for our 
booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
ge OE a ep ERE ERE ey Ot ee ee “99-5” 
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What Do You Want to Know About 
the Stock Market?—The Tillman Sur- 
vey, Nottingham Building, Boston, 
Mass., have prepared a pamphlet on the 
present situation, which they will send 
free on application. 

A Seasonable Investment—Florida 
Short term Real Estate Bonds.—A bro- 
chure on this subject issued by the 
Trust Company of Florida, Miami, Flor- 
ida, will be sent gratis to anyone inter- 
ested. 

King of Them All.—Is the title of a 
booklet describing their new “5-file” is- 
sued by Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Sent free upon request. 

Detroit—If you are interested in com- 
mercial possibilities in this city, send for 
a free copy of a booklet to the Glover 
Watson Organization, Inc., Washington 
Boulevard Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Facts and Opinions Condensed—The 
Bache Review, requiring about ten min- 
utes reading a week, will keep one in- 
formed on the stock market. This will 
be sent free for three months upon ap- 
plication by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The French Plan—An interesting 
booklet explaining this plan has been 
prepared by Fred F. French Investing 
Company, Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and will be sent free to 
those interested. 

Successful Investing—A descriptive 
booklet on investing has been prepared 
by Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. Sent 
gratis upon application. 

Buying and “Selling Foresight—A 
booklet on this subject issued by 
Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York, will be sent free to those 
interested, 

A Diversified List of Investments—A 
circular on this subject will be sent free 
upon request, by George M. Forman & 
Company, 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The Aetna Insurance Chart—Will be 
mailed free upon request by Aetna Life 
Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 

Lumber, But Not From Trees—Infor- 
mation on this new lumber will be sent 
free upon request by The Celotex Com- 
pany, 645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

Building a Fortune—S. W. Straus & 
Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York and 
Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, have prepared a booklet telling 
how their bonds may be used to build 
a fortune. Sent free upon request. 

A Better Way of Dictating—The Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York, have prepared a booklet 
quoting executives on the use of the Dicta- 
phone. Free to anyone interested. 

Do You Take a Winter Vacation?— 
The All-Year Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, Dept. 2-U, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles, California, will 
send you gratis, on request, pamphlets 
descriptive of the various cities in that 
territory. 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


For years there has been a crying need 
for a new system of shorthand—for a 
really modern system, a scientific sys- 
tem—one that could be written more 
RAPIDLY than the conventional sign 
systems, that would be more ACCU- 
RATE—and that could be _ learned 
EASILY and QUICKLY. 

Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. 
The business world has hailed it with enthusi- 
asm. Already it is saving time and increasing 
efficiency in offices everywhere. Busy executives 
are using it themselves. So are professional men 
and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, public 
speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. 
Experienced stenographers as well as beginners 
are adopting it. It is used in the U. S. Army 
and Navy. 


What is the new shorthand? It is called 


—e 


~3il The NATURAL SHORTHAND * 


You use only the ordinary letters of 
the alphabet—the same A B C’s you have 
always used. Speedwriting is simply a 
scientific condensation of the English 
language, based on your natural habits 
of speech. 


Quickly learned at home 


No need to memorize a “foreign lan- 
guage” of dots and dashes, hooks and 
curves. Once you understand the simple, 
scientific principle of speedwriting you 
can start using it almost at once. Amaz- 
ing speed is quickly developed. 

Speedwriting was originated by Miss Emma 
Dearborn, famous authority on shorthand. She 
has taught practically all systems for eighteen 
years in such institutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons Col- 
lege, and the University of California. 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more about Speedwriting—how 
employers are requesting their experienced 
stenographers to learn it—how they are employ- 
ing beginners who have studied it—how presi- 
dents of firms, sales managers and other im- 
portant executives have learned Speedwriting 
themselves, in order to jot. down their valuable 
thoughts when no stenographer is at hand—how 
all kinds of professional men, college students 
and office workers are increasing their efficiency 
through Speedwriting. The booklet here offered 
will give you detailed information and explain 
fully just what Speedwriting can do for YOU. 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 193 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NOW 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 193 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation |! 
should like to receive a copy of your interesting 
Booklet on Speedwriting, The Natural Shorthand 
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KEYS to SUCCESS 


How to Develop Your Personal Ability 
By B. C. Forbes 


Ss T™ 
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B. C. Forbes, editor of FORBES MAGAZINE, has 
interviewed hundreds of business and financial leaders; 
he has studied their careers; he has dug deep into their 
methods. He has found out why they reached their 
present position of wealth and power; he has discovered 
how they made their financial mark. Mr. Forbes has 
eliminated those phases that are peculiar only to the in- 
dividual genius of business. He has selected only those 
principles, methods and practices which you can apply at 
once to your lasting profit. You will find them all in 
B. C. Forbes’ invigorating and inspiring book—KEYS 
TO SUCCESS: How to Develop Your Personal Ability. 


KEYS TO SUCESS—How to Develop Your Personal 
Ability—will bring to the foreground of your mind, for 
immediate action, the things that your own common 
sense and experience have shown you to be absolutely 
essential if you are going to make more money. There 
are no generalities, no courses to study, no exercises to 
. follow. KEYS TO SUCCESS contains the greatest 
WHAT YOU FIND IN wealth of specific pointers ever put between the covers | 


of a book—all taken from the lives and actual experiences 

KEYS TO SUCCESS of our most successful men. 
How to Develop Your Personal Suppose you do have money now. Suppose you do 
Ability own a successful business now. Or, suppose you do hold 
By B. C. Forbes a highly-paid position as an executive in a large organiza- 
tion. So much the better. For, the very qualities that 
—how you can make the other fellow have brought you thus far will enable you to appreciate 


do what you want and apply the very things Mr. Forbes has picked out 


—how you can make a better salesman from the lives of our captains of industry. 
of yourself, to your associates, firm 
or prospects 
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If Mr. Forbes can aid you in developing just one phase of 
your personality or ability that needs strengthening—just one— 
—how you can develop your power to this book, KEYS TO SUCCESS, will be worth many hundred 
think times its price. AAs your personality develops, as your abilities 
grow, you will find your vision enlarged; you will find oppor- 
tunities, heretofore hidden; you will find new outlets for making 
money, for making a power of yourself. 


—how you can carry on a course of 
self-education 


—how you can become a capitalist Send for KEYS TO SUCCESS. Read it for seven days. 
—how vou can find or make vour op- Then return it, at our expense, without further obligation to | 
noutiiis y P you, if you find that it does not fit your problem. We want | 
Pe ae you to pay for it only if you are absolutely certain that it will | 
—how you can develop your initiative do what we say it will. | 
—how you can develop enthusiasm Just fill in and mail the coupon below—no money required. | 


Read this book—the book of which Mr. Forbes himself says: 
“T do not feel that I have written this book—its authors rather 
are the hundreds of our best-known captains of industry.” 


—how ‘you can develop your power of 
judgment 


—how you can create a circle of 


friends. $l ll tl ts ae a eC a ee ee age site 


FILL IN—TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


—how you can develop the right sort 
of business courage 
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y l All right! Send me a copy of “Keys to Success,” by B. C. Forbes. 
—how you can develop the power of I will either return it to you, within seven days after I receive it, without 
personality. | further obligation to me, or I will remit $2 as payment in full. 
This book not only shows you the I RL UR niin Rind ecme ds did shakes ad bd eee els modded tehaeeekbnda ies 
essential qualities to sucecss but ac- 
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cretely, how each can be developed. CITY and STATE 
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Beneficial loan Society 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Beneficia. | 





Profit Sharing No. 18 


nother bondholders’ profit shar- 


ing of 114% covering the six months’ 
period ending January 31 has been 
declared, payable on or after Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927, on all Series B profit 
sharing debenture bonds to owners of 
record January 31. 
represents a total of 49% in profit 
sharing paid to the original bongl- 
holders since the Society was organ- 


This payment 


in 1913. 


In addition to the above profit 
sharings the Society has paid its first 
52 quarterly interest coupons as they 
matured at the rate of 6% per an- 


to same bondholders, making a 


total of 78% in interest. Original 
bondholders therefore have received 
since 1913 by interest and profit 
sharing payments 127% of par on 
their bonds. 


Ernest A. BAILEY, Treasurer. 
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“ ~=s Attractive 
Investment 
Opportunities 


in Choice General List 
Securities and conserva- 
tive First Mortgage 
Bonds are offered in 
the current Forman 
List. 


Write for descriptive 
circulars 


Address Dept. 53 


~ GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


1 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
12 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















letter 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 
A copy of this month’s market 


contains a diversified list 


of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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INCENT Astor, of New York, was 

given permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to serve as a di- 
rector of the Great Northern Railway. As 
Mr. Astor is now a director of the Illinois 
Central, this permission was necessary be- 
fore he could serve on another railroad 
board. 

Victor A Lersner, executive vice-presi- 
dent, succeeds the late William E. Knox 
as president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York. Mr- Lersner has been 
in the savings bank field for forty years, 
having started as a junior clerk in the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank. 

R. M. Young, of A. E. Iselin & Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. 

Charles B. Rose has been made execu- 
tive vice-president of the American La 
France Fire Engine Company. 

David F. Jordan, formerly in charge 
of instruction in investment banking 
courses at New York University, has be- 
come associated with J. G. White & 
Company, to take general charge of 
statistical and analytical work. 


bey ew Phillips, now Ambassador 
to Belgium, and former Under- 
Secretary of State, has been selected to be 
the first American Minister to Canada. 
Frederick A. Sterling, counsellor of the 
American Embassy in London, has been 
named Minister to Dublin, and Robert B. 
Bliss, now Minister to Sweden, has been 
selected to be Ambassador to Argentina. 

T. P. Jackman, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has been elected president of the 
Webster Cigar Company, succeeding Sam- 
uel Gilbert. 

A. S. Cummins, assistant manager of 
the bond department, and O. G. Corns, 
sales manager of the western offices of 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, were made 
vice-presidents. 

John W. May and Charles P. Ladd have 
been elected directors of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Company. 

Luke C. Bradley resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Virginia Electric & Power 
Company, to become president of the 
Rhode Island Public Service Company, of 
Providence. 


LFRED O. CORBIN, partner of 

F. J. Lisman & Company, was elected 
president of the First Federal Foreign In- 
vestment Trust. Colonel Benjamin F. 
Castle, also of Lismang& Company, was 
elected vice-president. 

Edward T. Strong, head of the Buick 
Motor Car Company, has been elected a 
vice-president of General Motors, and 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., vice-president of 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Company, was 
elected a director and member of General 
Motor’s Finance Committee. 

Frank J. Fahey, formerly treasurer ; 
William E. Nickerson, expert engineer ; 
Thomas W. Pelham, sales director; and 
Ralph E. Thompson, have all been elected 
vice-presidents of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company. 

John G. Derby, Frank A. Christen- 
sen and Sumner T. Pike, assistant secre- 
taries of each of the American Fore 
Companies, have been promoted to sec- 
retaryships. 
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Important Bank Changes 











ENRY G. DALTON, first vice- 
president of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, has been elected to 
the directorate of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Edgar L. Marston. 

George F. Rand, president of the 
Marine Trust Company, of Buffalo, was 
added to the board of trustees of the 
New York Trust Company. 

James G. Blaine has been elected pres- 
ident of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
New York. 

John I. Downey, president of the 
Downey Construction Company, was 
elected a vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company. - - 

Brian K. Kelch, president of the 
Dominguez Land Corporation, was 
elected a director of the Pacific-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

E. Tilden Mattox, formerly vice-chair- 
man of the advisory board of the Amer- 
ican Exchange-Pacific Bank, has been 
elected president of the Merchants Dis- 
count Corporation. 


ATES W. McGarrah, chairman of the 

Chase National Bank was appointed 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and Federal Reserve Agent for 
the New York District. 

George S. Downing has. been elected 
vice-president of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, New York. 

William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company has 
been nominated as Class B director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
fill the vacancy caused by the ‘resignation 
of Owen D. Young. 

Eugene M. Stevens, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, is now president of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, succeeding John 
J. Mitchell, who becomes chairman. 

R. V. Mitchell, of R. V. Mitchell & 
Company, has been added to the directo- 
rate of the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland. 





Seminole and Oil Prospect 
(Continued from page 71) 


This will call for some additional 
crude unless gasoline yields from charg- 
ing stock runs to stills increase further 
utilization of cracking process equip- 
ment and use larger quantities of the 
higher gravity crudes yielded by such 
districts as Seminole. 

It is not unlikely gasoline yields per 
barrel of crude in 1927 will average 
about 37 per cent. as compared with 
roughly 35 per cent. last year. 

Imports of crude from Mexico and 
Venezuela in relation to refinery runs 
and domestic production, plus export de- 
mand for finished materials, are factors 
that must be all measured in getting a 
true picture of the price structure ahead. 
Some of these factors may not be read- 
ily measured at this time with a cer- 
tainty of the measure proving correct. 

The foregoing points recognized, the 
industry may well approach its opti- 
mism cautiously, without, as yet, be- 
coming unduly alarmed about conditions 
confronting us. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Just Right 

A Texas plantation owner had given 
one of his old darkeys a cigar that he 
had kept in his pocket for quite some 
time. On seeing the darkey later he 
inquired, “Well, Rastus, how did you 
like that cigar?” 

“It was just right, Colonel, just right.” 

“What do you mean by iust right?” 

“Well, Colonel, if it was any better’n 
‘twas you’se wouldn’t give it to me, and 


if it was any worser I’se_ wouldn't 
smoke it. It was just right.”—$5 prize 
to J. M. Holtrop, Cleveland, O. 

* * * 

On Time 


A salesman who had been traveling 
on a certain railroad for a number of 
years was complaining about the trains 
always being late, when, to his surprise, 
the train came in on time. 

He immediately went to the conductor 
and said “Here’s a cigar, I want to con- 
gratulate you. I have traveled this road 
for fifteen years and this is the first 
time I have caught a train on time.” 

“Keep the cigar,” said the conductor, 
“this is yesterday’s train.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to E. W. Enswith, 
Mt. Clemons, Mich. 

* * * 
Maybe So 

“You are charged with selling adul- 
terated milk,” said the Judge. 

“So I understand, your Honor,” . said 
the milkman. “I plead not guilty.” 

“But the testimony shows that your 
milk is 25 per cent. water,” ‘said the 
Judge. 

“Then it must be high-grade milk,” 
returned the milkman. “If your Honor 
will look up the word milk in your dic- 
tionary you will find that it consists of 


from 80 to 90 per cent. water. I should 
have sold it for cream.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to G. Kreyling, 


Bound Brook, N. J. 
a 


Had to Marry Her 

We were recently told the sad case of 
a Scotchman who became engaged to a 
girl who got so fat he wanted to break 
off the engagement. But the girl 
couldn’t get the ring off, so he had to 
marry her.—Kingston Standard. 

* * * 


Co-operation 
“Customers push my _ goods for 
me,” said the manufacturer. 
“What line are you in, anyway?” 
asked the hardware jobber. 
“Baby carriages,” was the 


reply. 
—Good Hardware. 





__Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 83 
New York, February 8, 1927. 


The Board of Directors has this day de 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134% ($1.75) 
per share on the First Preferred stock of 
this Company, payable, April 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record March 15, 1927. 

The Board of Directors also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% ($2.00) per share 
on the Second Preferred stock payable 
April 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 
March 15, 1927. 


Common Dividend No. 14 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, 
payable March 31, 1927, to stockholders of 
record March 12, 1927, was also declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





American TevepHone AND TevegeapH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 


150th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on April 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1927. 





H. BLAIR-SMITH,, Treasurer. 





“INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
January 24, 1927. 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 
Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this company, at the regular quarterly meeting 
held January 24, 1927,. declared a cash dividend 
for the first quarter of 1927 of 25c¢ per share, 
payable April 18, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 31, 1927. 


R. M. Riggins, Secretary and Treasurer.” 





The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Three-Year 6% 
Secured Gold Notes, Series A 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘that the 
$5,750,000 principal amount of Three-Year 6% 
Secured Gold Notes, Series A, of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, with accrued in- 
terest, will become due and payable on March Il, 
1927, at the office of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

W. R. WELDON, Treasurer. 








ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


o 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable March 
15, 1927, to all Prior Lien 
stockholders of record on 
the company’s books at the 
close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., February 28, 
W]e 1927. 
























EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 



































Dividend Notice 
MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Preferred Dividend No. 28 
A regular quarterly dividend of $2 per share 
hasbeen deciarea on outstanding preferred shares, 
payable March Ist, 1927, on stock of record at 
the close ot business February 10th, 1927. 
W. F. PFEIFFER, 
Treasurer. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 

The quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. (134%) upon the Seven Per 
Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation declared by the Board 2f 
Directors on January 27, 1927, will be payaile 
on April 1, 1927, to the holders of record thereof 
at the close of business on March 5, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. 

. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated February 15, 1927. 
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Have You Read 
“ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS” 


How to Run Any Business on a Big Business Basis 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 


This has proved to be the fastest selling business 
Its author is one of America’s most suc- 


Price $2.50—Postage Prepaid 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
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eA UTOMOTIVE EXPORTS rank first in value of all manu- 
factured products exported and third in value of all exports 
from the United States and Canada. 


General Motors cars sold overseas contribute 30% of the 
total value of all automotive exports and exceed those of 
any other American, maker. 


In 1926 the wholesale value of General Motors cars sold 
overseas approximated 100 million dollars, or more than 9% 
of the total business of General Motors. 


At 20 strategic centers of world trade General Motors 
has subsidiary companies assembling cars and selling them 
overseas through 5000 dealers in 104 countries. General 
Motors has made an investment overseas of 30 million dollars 
in plant-equipment and working capital. Being permanently in 
business in those countries, it is making itself a vital part of 
their economic life. So the prosperity of General Motors is 
becoming interwoven with the commerce and trade of many 
peoples. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ’ PONTIAC ,  OLDSMOBILE , OAKLAND  ; _ BUICK 
CADILLAC , GMC TRUCKS , YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS 
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FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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